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Bottled Gas Suppliers 
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When you roll up to your customer’s door 
in this smart sedan delivery, you give the 
best impression possible. Whatever your 
bh d | f r business, this guinea vehicle will help win 
, one and on U -size more business for you. 

° y When you add up the features, you know 


Chevrolet means business, too. Nowhere 
y a D A in else can you get so much for so little. Think 
of this unbeatable combination: fleet Fisher 
body style, smooth Valve-in-Head engine, 


large, thoroughly sealed and insulated load 
space. 


For prestige, for price, for pemnetet, 
° ° this is your buy. Ask your Chevrolet dealer 
in the low-pr ice to show you its many wonderful features. 
fi | d! He’ll convince you that this vehicle can be 
1e1d: invaluable to you and your business. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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¢ THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT,PROMISE -- 


Breaking New Ground 


(From the 1949 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company) 


Telephone service today is generally as fast, clear, accurate 
and dependable as at any time in history and the Bell 
System is breaking new ground in service betterment. 


It is fundamental in the policy of the business that the 
only good service in the long run is one that is always 
improving. We expect to go forward in the years ahead 
as we have in the years gone by. 

Bell System research was never more effective than it 
is today. Manufacturing, supply and service operations 
were never better performed. The men and women of 
all departments are doing a magnificent job and the facili- 
ties they design, build and operate are far and away the 
best in history and getting better every day. 


Weare confident too that telephone users desire good 
and improving service and prefer to pay what it reasonably 
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costs. We believe the public understands the need for 
good telephone wages and working conditions — for a 
sound financial structure — and for earnings that will con- 
tinue to provide a steady and reasonable return on the 
billions of dollars invested in the Bell System by hundreds 
of thousands of men and women. 


We have confidence that under wise regulation, in 
future as in the past, the System will continue to have the 
means and the freedom it needs to do the best job that 
it can. 


Those are cornerstones in the building of a com- 
munication system that is a great national asset. The 
Bell System can be relied on to move steadily forward 
in providing better and better telephone service to the 
American people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





How many targets? 


It’s hard enough to hold a steady aim at just 
one target. 


But if you’re in the business of supplying food 
to America’s families—and want toshow asteady 
record of earnings—then you have to keep a 
careful aim at 3 prime targets. 


Those 3 targets are the broad groups of people 
with whom the company must maintain a sound 
relationship. General Foods believes it must meet 
its responsibilities to employees, stockholders, 
and consumers if the company is to operate 
efficiently and profitably. 


Thus a company’s earnings become a measure 
of its ability to meet its 3-fold responsibilities 
to people. 


Year after year, the earnings record of General 
Foods has been such that the company has never 
missed paying a dividend. 


If you would like a copy of General Foods 
newly published 1949 Annual Report, please 
write to General Foods, Box N, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


GENERAL FOODS 


Whose family of famous brands includes Swans Down Products and Maxwell House Coffee 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 


Encouraging: Congress is becoming more 
economy-minded. 





More legislators are asking: “Where is 
the money coming from,” 


Second half of 1950 promises to be at 
least as good as first half. 


National income is still near the peak 
level. 


John L. Lewis’ “victory” gave another 
push to creeping inflation. 


Consumers will pay 10 to 75¢ more per 
ton of coal. 


Result: more coal users converting to 
oil. 


Imports are disturbing many small local- 
ized industries. 










But we must import more goods and 
services to stabilize exports. 


Continued European help is compul- 
sory. 


Stalin’s reaction to Acheson's “peace 
terms” stamps his “peace feeler” as a 
phony. 


Record-breaking vacation travel to Eu- 
rope this summer should aid dollar- 
hungry nations. 


Why doesn’t Russia welcome tourists? 


More people want to leave Communist 
countries than to visit them! 


Annual earnings reports show most com- 
panies are in strong financial position. 


And the reports are more informative. 


Must be confounding to Communist 
“economists!” 


Would be more confounding if our 
Government were operated as effici- 
ently as private businesses. 


Important date: November 7. 
Trim Socialistic Truman! 


Investment companies are heaviest buy- 
ers of “quality” stocks. ; 


Is a television price war in the making? 


Sales of low-priced sets are good; high- 
priced sets are dropping. 


Spring retail sales should spring up. 





34 models to choose from—Remington Rand 
offers you the job-fitted machine for your in- 
dividual needs. Electric and hand-operated 
models —all with the faster 10 key keyboard 
for peak productivity in office figure work. 
Precision-built for quiet Operation . . . top 
efficiency. Capacities to $100,000,000,000.00. 
Priced from $99.50 up. 


The COMPLETE line of faster figuring ma- 
chines—The unique Printing Calculator—the 
versatile machine with PRINTED PROOF 
ON THE TAPE — in a variety of models 


Py including wide carriage machines for direct 
computation on forms. Lightning fast with 
the 10 key keyboard ...all models are com- 
pletely electrified—list, add, subtract ...with 
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efficiency 
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automatic division and direct multiplication. 
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Your only source for freedom of choice— 

The new Remington Electri-conomy Type- 

. writer—shattering records for higher typing 

output, greater accuracy and increased office 

savings. The completely new Super-riter— 

with new functional Fold-A-Matic construc- 

YP tion and exclusive Tempo Touch Typing. 


The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Type- 
writer—for typing perfection with QUIET. 





ONE call brings ALL the best—Remington 
Rand is supreme in the field of supplies... 
supplies that help you get the most from 
your business machines! The new All 
Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new economy 
through far longer wear...Patrician Carbon 
Paper, with exclusive convenience features 
..-Plastiplates and Plastiphoter — for low- 
cost, high quality offset duplicating. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Ine. 
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Electri-conomy Typewriter 
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Nylon Typewriter Ribbon— 
Patrician Carbon Paper 
and Typewriter Ribbon 
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Line-a-time 
Copy Holder 








Wide Carriage 
Adding Machine 







USE THE COUPON FOR THESE 
FREE FACT-PACKED BOOKLETS 





Noiseless DeLuxe 
Gray Typewriter 





Stencils, Plastiplates 
and Plastiphoter 


























For your needs 
we have no reason 

to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 







We make them all 





PLOWING. BACK 
PAYS OFF 


TODAY, IN OIL AS IN FOOD—All America Reaps the 


Benefits of Planning Ahead! 


iy and after the war, as 
everyone knows, oil needs sky- 
rocketed. They are still climbing. 


In 1948, Socony-Vacuum plowed 
back $201,000,000 into the business 
— expanded all facilities to handle 
unprecedented demand. 


Again, in 1949, we plowed back 
$158,000,000 to improve still fur- 
ther our efficient, integrated opera- 
tion, and so assure a continuous flow 
of high-quality oil products. 


This is the kind of “plowing back” 
that builds for the future... that 
makes for National Security . . . that 


assures oil supply for growing mil- 
lions of cars, homes and mechanized 
farms, for expanding aviation and 
every industry that relies on more 
oil to produce a bigger money’s- 
worth for you. 


America is already reaping the 
benefits, and more and more bene- 
fits are coming. 


* * * 


Socony-Vacuum, as one of the 
oldest petroleum companies, is 
proud of the part it has played in 
a progressive industry — will con- 
tinue to look ahead and plow back. 


The Flying Red Horse Companies 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. * GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


1 hye Sign 


the Nation Knows 


as ile Nation Grou s/ 
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Fact and Comment | 





by B. C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


BILLION-DOLLAR SUBSIDIES SAP 

You and I, all taxpayers, all consumers, are paying 
through the nose to make our farmers richer. Congress has 
just presented the Commodity Credit Corporation with an- 
other $2,000,000,000—two thousand millions—to enrich our 
agricultural folks. Newspapers report: “A total of $4,300,- 
000,000 will have been obligated by June 30, according 
to estimates of the Department of Agriculture. The addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 of borrowing authority is needed, 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan declares.” 

How about Congress establishing and endowing with 
multiple billions of dollars an agency to succor consumers? 
This is not remotely likely to occur, because we consumers 
are unorganized, whereas farmers are powerfully organized 
and can therefore swing votes, for which the Truman Ad- 
ministration is willing and eager to pay heavily—at your 
expense and mine. 

Rich as America is, how much longer can it toss out 
more and more billions to entrenched minorities? How much 
longer can earners continue to foot fantastic bills to support 
or subsidize non-earners, affluent farmers and other millions 
lapping up money from the tax trough which you and I 
are compelled to feed and fill? 


* 
To be thought well of, think of others. 
* 


ADV. PULLED 20 YEARS LATER 


When on my way to school for the first time, I noticed, 
while passing my uncle’s blacksmith shop, a large, loudly- 
colored poster: “Glasgow to New York,” ornamented by 
what seemed to me a gigantic Anchor Line steamship. Year 
after year that advertisement appealed to me. “New York” 
intrigued. Even as a wee laddie, I conjured up a vision of 
an exciting, romantic, hustling city, full of opportunities for 
ambition. . 

Twenty years later, having duly developed ambition, I 
sailed from “Glasgow to New York” on an Anchor Liner— 
though it wasn’t quite the leviathan it originally looked. 

That advertisement, displayed by a “smiddy” in a rural 
part of Scotland, has netted the Anchor Line and its suc- 
cessor-owner, the Cunard White Star, many thousands of 
dollars: I and my family have crossed the Atlantic on its 
ships more times than I can enumerate—and I’m booked 
to travel, once again, on that delightful floating hotel, the 
Britannic, in June. 

Who can measure the potentialities of advertising? 

In our business, we have had orders occasionally from 
People who explained they read something in this publi- 
cation ten, fifteen or twenty years earlier. 

Verily, advertising, especially persistent advertising, is a 
mighty means to mighty business achievement. 
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THINGS SHOULDN’T COME TOO EASY 

General Eisenhower, in my judgment, is rendering in- 
valuable service by decrying, ridiculing the idea that the 
most important thing in life is “security.” He has aptly 
emphasized that prisons provide absolute security: food, 
shelter, clothing. 

As the father of five sons, I have been most seriously per- 
turbed over how much I should do for them, to make life 
easier for them than life was made for me when a youth. 
Originally, I decided that they should pay either partly or 
entirely for their college education. On going through life, 
however, one’s views often change. I ultimately figured that, 
since I could afford it, my boys would derive fuller bene- 
fits from college life if they didn’t have to wait on tables, 
solicit magazine subscriptions, tend to furnaces and such- 
like chores. 

Maybe my later life conclusions were wrong, maybe I 
made it too easy for them to acquire a college education. 
Maybe it would have been better for them if they had had 
to buckle down and earn a large part of their keep. Thus 
far, however, everything has turned out very well. 

My mind goes back to my early boybood when, deter- 
mined to become a newspaper man, I undertook to learn 
shorthand, away out in the country where the very word 
“shorthand” was unknown. The reason I learned it was 
that an elder brother, working in an office, was told by his 
employer that he must learn shorthand. And I found that 
it was absolutely essential to become a shorthand writer to 
qualify as a 1eporter. , 

At 12 I began struggling with Isaac Pitman’s hiero- 
glyphics. By and by I most direly needed a shorthand dic- 
tionary. But I didn’t have the price, two shillings (then 
equivalent to about 50 cents). I struggled along for months 
and months trying to “take down” the sermons of ministers, 
having my tolerant mother read to me, so that I could gain 
speed proficiency. 

It was actually six months after my need for a shorthand 
dictionary arose before I was able to purchase it—thanks to 
a beneficent grandmother. 

Is life made too easy for the sons of many American par- 
ents? Are they handed too many things on a silver platter? 
Is too little exacted of them? 

In other words, are they spoiled, overindulged, not com- 
pelled to toe the mark, pampered? 

I don’t know. But I do feel profoundly that American 
parents should ponder these questions. 

The present John D. Rockefeller confided to ine many 
years ago that he was prayerfully striving to inculcate into 
his sons that they must early learn to become useful. He 
said that whenever the family went on a trip, each son was 
allocated a definite responsibility: packing suitcases, making 
hotel reservations, etc. This rigid training has resulted in 
an exemplary crop of third-generation Rockefellers. 

Spring to my mind many, many examples of foolish par- 





ents who over-pampered sons who became worse than 
worthless. 
Responsibilities sober. Parasites usually become punks. 


R.R. EMPLOYEES: GOOD, BAD 

Why is it that certain classes of railway employees are 
courteous and efficient, others boorish? Red caps in many 
cities are in the latter category, especially since there was 
a dearth of them during the war, and since they became 
strongly organized. Although the charge is now fifteen cents 
per package, if you tender that amount, you often are in- 
sulted. Pullman porters, on the other hand, are almost always 
congenial, obliging, thoroughly trained. Most waiters, too, 
give cheerful, capable service, don’t grumble no matter how 
modest the tips received. Dining-car stewards vary. Some 
are surly, condescending, but the majority create an agree- 
able atmosphere. In my many travels I never met a more 
capable head steward than one on the Seaboard Orange 
Blossom Special, L. A. Kilian. 

Railroads experience such acute competition these days 
that it behooves managements to take every possible step 
to insure satisfactory service from every group contacting 
the public. 

* 


Willpower is the most powerful 
power of all. 


* 


STRIKES STILL A PROBLEM 


There's no royal road to settling strikes in a democracy. 
Compulsory labor is abhorrent to Americans. The difficulty, 
not to say the impossibility, of forcing settlement of strikes 
has been driven home afresh by what happened in the coal 
industry. True, President Truman weakly shilly-shallied, 
stubbornly and shortsightedly refused to invoke provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. But neither this nor any other 
Constitutional law could prevent free-born Americans from 
refusing to work. 

The only practical solution lies along educating both 
unions and managements to exercise reasonableness. That 
may prove to be a very long process. 

Public opinion at this stage of our economic evolution 
would seem to be the ultimate influence, the Court of Last 
Resort. 

This does not mean, however, that Congress should not 
enact wise legislation aimed at preventing, settling strikes. 
The Taft-Hartley Law constitutes a sensible beginning. 
Instead of scrapping it, Congress should most studiously 
seek to make it more effective. President Truman’s attitude 
towards it is indefensible. 

* 
Carelessness breeds cares. 


* 


HOW FORTUNES HAVE BEEN MADE 


Extraordinary fortunes in America have been made, al- 
most always, by extraordinary effort, never by mediocrity. 
The original Vanderbilt, the original Astor, the original 
Morgan, the original Huntington, the original Hill, the orig- 
inal Mellon, the original Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, 
Henry Clay Frick, the original Heinz, Gustavus Swift, the 
original Armour, a thousand other Americans of yesteryear 
who founded gigantic enterprises and enormous fortunes, all 


“FANTASTIC”—AND HOW 


The following is from the Newark Evening News: 


PRR Dividend. 
Rate Rise Hit 


The Pennsylvania Railroad was 


attacked today by the Essex-West 
Hudson CIO Council for “devotion 
to the principles of profits first, the 
public welfare last.” Joel R. Jacob- 
son, executive secretary, accused the 
railroad of “fantastic greed and un- 
mitigated gall” in announcing a 
dividend of 50 cents and simultan- 
eously accepting a rate increase. 

Jacobson called the railroad’s 
action a “classic example of the 
indecent instincts manifested by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad manage- 
ment in repeatedly securing rate 
increases, enjoying correspondingly 
high profits, and simultaneously 
seeking to blame labor for the re- 
sponsibility.” 


The complete misstatement of the facts is perhaps the 
least astonishing part of this CIO diatribe. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been running in the red, or close to it, for 
many months. The dividend came out of profits saved 
from previous years to meet just such a situation. Most 
alarming is the implication that payment of a dividend 
shows “fantastic greed and unmitigated gall,” that it is a 
crime for the railroad to get a rate increase so it can operate 
at a profit, that making a profit is evil. According to this 
CIO spokesman, savers, who by buying Pennsylvania secur- 
ities have put up the millions that created the system and 
its thousands of jobs, should feel guilty for getting any 
return on their investment! 

“Fantastic greed and unmitigated gall” would more aptly 
describe the CIO’s viewpoint in this case. 

—MALCOLM FORBES. 








were men who performed Herculeanly, men who boldly 
blazed new trails, men who toiled prodigiously. 

Doing the ordinary never achieves the extraordinary. 

Since the advent of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, it 
has become infinitely more difficult for even the brainest 
of Americans to roll up fortunes, to achieve outstandingly 
conspicuous business success. Yesteryear, Americans were 
permitted to retain, largely, the fruits of their prodigious 
labors. That is not so today. ° 

Any and every man who earns far beyond ordinary must 
hand over to the government the major part of his earnings. 
Income and corporation taxes have become excessive be- 
yond all the imagining of a generation ago. 

My very deep conviction is that we should refuse to exalt 
further federal domination over our lives, that we should 
refuse to balloon bureaucracy, that we should strive to re 
enthrone and reward individual effort, individual enterprise, 
individual achievement. 

Encourage the individual. Curb bureaucracy. America 
and Americans have attained world leadership, not by ham- 
stringing, but by encouraging and rewarding incomparable 
individual accomplishments. 

* 
One quality essential in an executive is 
ability to get along with other people. 
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WASHINGTON — 


by POLICRAZ 





PRESIDENT Harry Truman is more likely to 
get rocked back on his heels on the proposal 
to drop the general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board than on any of the 
other reorganization plans he submitted to 
Congress March 13. 

The President's plan for NLRB would undo 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
passed by the Republican 80th Congress, 
which made the general counsel the chief ad- 
ministrator of the Labor Board. The posi- 
tion is held by Robert N. Denham, a Republi- 
can, who has served since August l, 1947, 
when the act went into effect. 

In this powerful post, Mr. Denham has had 
authority to act independently of the board 
in many instances. The board is headed by 
Paul M. Herzog, a New Dealer of long stand- 
ing (from upstate New York), and a running 
feud has developed between the Board and 
Mr. Denham. 

President Truman said that his plan "will 
bring to an end the confusion which has re- 
sulted from divided responsibility." 

Only a week before he made his recommen- 
dation, the President had told reporters in 
a positive tone that he had been informed 
by his attorneys that he could remove Mr. 
Denham whenever he wished. The recommenda- 
tion--which Truman knew would likely bring 
resentment from Congress=-=probably re- 
Sulted when the President talked to his at- 
torneys a second time and came to the con- 
clusion that he couldn't remove Denham 
without cause. 

The 21 proposals sent to Congress were 
widely publicized as having followed the 
Hoover Commission's recommendations. Some 
of them do; some don't. 

Many Congressmen have been claiming that 
Some Hoover Commission proposals actually 
are subtly changed so as to make them fit 
Fair Deal political wishes, not necessarily 
to increase efficiency. Senator Hugh Butler 
(R.-Nebr.) a longtime economy advocate, 
gets credit for the crack: "Any plan we 
adopt now to make the government more effi- 
cient just lets the Trumanites waste money 
more efficiently instead of inefficiently. 
If we are going to have economy, we are go- 
ing to have to have a new kind of economist 
in government." 
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SECRETARY of Agriculture Charles Brannan, 
whose controversial "farm plan" is giving 
most Democratic farm state Congressmen the 
heebie-jeebies as they warm up for the fall 
campaigns, may run for office himself. 
Brannan is thinking seriously of going 
home to Colorado to run against Senator Eu- 
gene D. Millikin, who is busily beating the 
bushes. It would be difficult to find two 
more intellectually able opponents than 
Millikin and Brannan. Both men are easy- 
going. . 


CONGRESSMEN get a lot of fun out of hearing 
about the results of the Russian election. 

When word came in that 99.6 per cent of 
the Russian voters had cast ballots, all of 
them in favor of Stalin, Representative 
Paul Shafer (R.=-Mich.) quipped: "And Tru- 
man thought he had a mandate!" 


A SMOLDERING controversy between hulking 
Louis Johnson, Secretary of National De- 
fense, and shrewd Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.), 
chairman of the House Committee on the Armed 
Services, is liable to erupt into the head- 
lines any time now. 

Vinson is fed up with various actions of 
Johnson. Most important to him was the 
Johnson=Truman decision not to use all the 
money Congress appropriated to build a 70- 
group Air Force. 

"I am determined and Congress is deter= 
mined that the Secretary shall spend-the en- 
tire amount appropriated for air defense," 
Vinson says in his soft, Southern drawl. "If 
we have to write a law to get it spent, we'll 
do that. Congress did not appropriate that 
money for political reasons. It was appro- 
priated to perfect our national defense at 
a crucial time." 

Johnson's firing of Admiral Louis E. Den- 
feld (over unification policy) and his sim- 
ilar brusque removal of Rear Admiral Joel 
T. Boone (over the hospital cutback pro=- 
gram) rubbed the usually easy-going Vinson 
the wrong way. 

"We are going to find out who is right 
about that little mattah," Vinson said 
grimly. He forthwith named an investigating 
committee to tour the hospitals to be closed 
down and to come back with recommendations. 


Everybody knows what the committee will 
recommend: To keep the hospitals open, 


force the Veterans' Administration to use - 


them if necessary instead of building and 
equipping new hospitals as it currently 
plans to do. 

The House Armed Services chairman is a 
shrewd tactician. He is one of the few men 
in Washington considered powerful enough 
(in every respect) to counter Johnson in al- 
most any move the Secretary might make. 

"He's the best poker player on Capitol 
Hill," Republicans on the committee say, 
admiringly. “If Carl Vinson can't block 
Johnson, nobody can." 

Vinson has been coming to Congress from 
Milledgeville, Ga., since 1914. That gives 
him almost 37 years experience as a “House 
man," during much of which time he was 
chairman of the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. He is a Navy man from the word "go," 
and in fact has a Naval hospital in his home 
town to show for it. 

(Hoover Commission recommended an over- 
all hospital board to correlate the medical 
programs of the various federal depart- 
ments, prevent such situations as that of 
the present, with Defense Department clos- 
ing down hospitals while VA builds new 
ones. ) 


ONE OF THE most influential men in Congress 
is a man whose name won't register with most 
businessmen. He's George Stimpson, newspa- 
per correspondent for a string of Texas 
newspapers and author.of "A Book About A 
Thousand Things," "A Book About The Bible," 
and numerous other volumes of factual tid- 
bits. 


Nobody knows just when Stimpson works, 
but he manages to turn out a syndicated col- 
umn every day and to cover Washington to the 
Satisfaction of his editors. But mainly he 
just engages in conversation. His breakfast 
session each morning in the cafeteria of the 
new House Office Building attracts Con- 
gressmen of both parties, all ages. It's 
called the “breakfast caucus." 


Without trying, Stimpson helps make up 
the minds of his "colleagues" on many is- 
sues. Sometimes he is startled to hear a 
thought he threw out tentatively in his 
morning gabfest repeated on the House floor 
in the afternoon by a legislator with a ring 
of conviction. At noon, Stimpson holds 
forth at a round table in the National Press 
Club, and most evenings he can be found pre- 
Siding over a group of. newspapermen and 


writers in a cafeteria near the National 
Press Building. 

It isn't generally known, but Stimpson 
has been a close friend of Sam Rayburn (they 
are both bachelors) for more than 20 years. 
Stimpson used to room with Judge Marvin 
Jones of the U. S. Court of Appeals, now 
lives alone in an apartment in the George 
Washington Inn, directly across from the 
House Office Buildings. He is non-political 
in his thinking, but quite willing to do 
anything he can to encourage Congressmen of 
both parties to get a better grasp of Amer- 
ican history and the bases on which this na- 
tion grew mighty and mightily. 


DON'T ever forget that the biggest single 
aim of just about everybody in Congress, the 
Executive Branch and on the Supreme Court 
these days is to get favorable publicity. 
Sometimes a newcomer is interested in just 
getting notices, period. 


That explains Senator Joseph McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.). He has been told (and he was 
shrewd enough to believe it) that his big- 
gest single problem in becoming a National 
Figure was to get in the headlines. So, de- 
spite his unpreparedness, he grabbed Com- 
munism and began flailing in all direc- 
tions. 

He was bound to hit something solid, a 
cinch to raise a few bumps. When all the 
current Communists-in-the-State Depart- 
ment controversy is magnified into a roar 
of campaign talk, McCarthy will be in great- 
er demand than ever as a speaker. He'll be 
able to throw his own weight around. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson's release 
of his remarks to the Advertising Council 
(about "total diplomacy") was an effort to 
take the publicity play away from McCarthy. 
Acheson scheduled a "grass roots” trip, 
also to undercut McCarthy, but newspaper 
readers seemed to be more interested in 
reading McCarthy's charges about the men 
and women around Acheson than reading what 
Acheson had to say. 


Most Washingtonians are wondering what's 
happened to Acheson to make him believe he 
can't do business with Russia when less than 
& year ago he was publicly optimistic. Con- 
gressmen have been in favor of "total dip- 
lomacy" for a long time. They are far ahead 
of Acheson. And most of them are skeptical 
about his foresight in a running diplomatic 
battle with such shrewd traders as Molotov, 
Malenkov and Vishinsky, not to mention Sta- 
lin, whom even Hitler called "a sly old fox." 
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AUTOMOTIVE Despite brisk demand, current 
dealer practice of selling at 
discounts and making excessive over-al- 
lowances on trade-ins, augurs bad times la- 
ter this year. "Costly short-cut in sales- 
manship,” cautions their association head, 
adding that it may prove a boomerang in fu- 
ture merchandising. ... Meantime, car mak- 
ers warn that excise taxes threaten auto- 
notive employment. This levy adds about $95 
to selling price of average new car, $76 to 
truck prices. Moreover, motorists are now 
nicked for their gasoline, oil, tires, 
tubeS, replacement parts and accessories. 














STEEL Recovering from the effects of the 
coal strike, the industry now finds 
itself a political target re pricing policy 
and Size. Net result of this threat, plus 
imact of pension costs, may mean more cau- 
tious figuring when it comes to future capi- 
tal expansion. So far, the industry has 
earmarked approximately $468 million for 
capital expenditures, only 8% below last 
year's near=record total. 














B FUELS Immediate result of the new coal 
pact is a 10 to 20¢ boost per ton 
for bituminous, 10 to 75¢ hike for anthra- 
cite. Rise would have been even higher, if 
it weren't for the keen competition offered 
by fuel oil and natural gas. .. . January 
Sales of natural gas, for instance, were up 
27% over the same month last year, and fuel 
oil has experienced a sharp rise in demand 
as industry went head over heels in convert- 
ing to oil. 













ALUMINUM Business is looking up, is like- 
ly to keep producers at capacity 
(erations through mid-year, at least. New 
facilities are being added, idle ones be- 
ing reactivated, as trade reports indicate 
primary output is soaring. January output 


Was 25% above the previous month. 









Worker output is as high or 
higher now than this time 
last year, according to 91% of the respon- 
dents to a Mill & Factory survey. Asked to 
take a comparison with pre-war standards, 


PRODUCTIVITY 
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_ CHEMICALS 


56% reported it was lower, 35% about the 
same, only 29% said it was higher. 
HOUSING Even though a record 1,019,000 
dwelling units were started in 
1949, a new building boom appears to be 
Shaping up in many cities, according to 
residential appraisers. New house costs are 
10% below mid-1949, but are strengthening 
again, leading observers to believe that by 
year's end they'll be from 3 to 5% higher 
than at present. While builders prepare to 
meet this demand, realtors are hunting for 
well-located, well-designed and well-main- 
tained used houses not more than 15 years 
cld, which sell very readily. 

MORTGAGES Marking the fifth straight 
yearly increase, home mortgage 
debt hit $38 billion last year. However, the 
U.S. Savings and Loan League points out 
that, measured in terms of personal dispos- 
able income, debt burden is well below pre- 
war levels. And despite the continuing 
great demand for mortgage funds, competi- 
tion among lenders is expected to in- 
tensify. 
RAILROADS In the face of a general de- 
cline in passenger traffic, 
the streamlined train has increased its 
earning power, is proving the roads’ best 
bet in meeting competition from other car= 
riers. According to a recent study, while 
these trains cover only 6.1% of all passen=- 
ger train miles, they account for 9.9% of 
revenue. . .. Loading of revenue freight 
continues to run behind last year. Latest 
figures show an 18.6% drop below the corre=- 
sponding week of 1949, 27.5% below 1948. 

| 

Upward trend in output is re- 
ported, with demand remaining 
heavy. Short-term profit take is also said 
to be satisfactory. Safely skirting the 
hazard of the coal strike, manufacturers 
are now starting to worry about some- 
thing else--the potential threat to busi- 
ness offered by foreign chemical concerns. 
According to some it carries real danger in 
view of government's plea for more imports. 


G-D GOOD 


Shaf Schaefer’s outfit makes 
pumps, rock drills, and money 


Far FROM Manhattan’s madding crowd, 
a chattering covey of 36 Gardner-Den- 
ver rock drills are doing their leveling 
best. to hasten the construction of the 
East Delaware Dam, designed to help 
insure an adequate water supply for 
Gotham qgullets. 

Watching the drilling is a Gardner- 
Denver production big-wig, and watch- 
ing him from his desk in Quincy, IIl., is 
E. (for Edgar) F. Schaefer, president 
of Gardner-Denver. Which is a quick 
way of saying that the 91-year-old 
company keeps its production men on 
the ball and its products up to snuff— 
not with lagging service reports, but 
with whip-cracking visits to the operat- 
ing frort. 


To “Shaf,” 

54-year-old boss. whip-cracker of G-D, 
there’s no system like it for keeping his 
company’s varied products toeing the 
quality mark. Chained to the assembly 
line, a production man is occasionally 
inclined to call a field man a screwball, 
unable properly to operate or service 
the company’s line. Get the pale plant 
man out with the tobacco-chewing 
crew that frequently and_ fervently 
wishes it “had the so-and-so who made 
this blankety blank thing” standing ‘be- 
side them, and it’s surprising—says Shaf 
—how quickly the man’s viewpoint 
changes. Result: better products—like 
the East Delaware drills that puncture 
rock twice as fast as those of a few 
short years ago; or the tractor-towed 
multiple drills that drag their own com- 
pressor behind them, chomp along at a 
rock-destructive 70 holes-per-hour clip. 


Enviable customer relations, 
the end result of this factory-to-field 
shuttle, constitute about 99 44/100% 
of G-D’s practical, if not flashy, public 
relations. The customers are not all of 
the friends-for-years variety, but—to 
the chagrin of their competitors—are all 
too frequently of the glad-to-meet-you 
kind. Since the reins have been in 
Schaefer's hands, the “old but vener- 
able” company has been out winning 
new friends and influencing new peo- 
ple—customers, that is. Shaf’s expan- 
sion plans were met with sedate shud- 
ders by some of the Board’s more siz- 
able splinters, but they backed him up. 
In addition to drilling and mining 
equipment, G-D makes a host of other 
products—pumps, air compressors, car- 
loaders, etc.—for the petroleum, con- 
struction, and industrial markets. Until 
"45, its foreign trade was neglible, In- 
gersoll-Rand and Worthington Pump 


having long ago staked out claims for 
the lush foreign business. 

“But,” says Gifford V. Leece, v.p. in 
charge of sales, “there’s always a soft 
side to competition.” In the foreign 
markets, it was complacency. When 
somebody else’s customer found him- 
self whistling upwind for service and 
information, it somehow always at- 
tracted a G-D man—coming a-runnin’ 
and a-singin’ the praises of his com- 
panys quality products and smooth 
customer relations. Because of these 
timely sprints, the company ran its for- 
eign trade up from near-zero to a cute 
$7 million, 27% of its gross “take.” 
“Our foreign trade,” says Shaf hap- 
pily, “can do nothing but improve.” 

If the boys who juggle the rules and 
regulations of the ECA would keep 
their eye on the American ball occa- 
sionally, Shaf and his sprinters think 
they'd perform pretty well in an over- 
seas marathon. 


They've got the wind for it. 

Gardner-Denver has been in_ the 
domestic race since 1859, when a 
Scotsman and his son turned out the 
first steam governor of the Gardner 
Governor Co. The company got its sec- 
ond wind in 1900 when it added steam 
pumps and air compressors to its line, 
and by the time it caught up. with the 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. its prod- 
ucts were known throughout the world. 
The two companies—one making air 
compressors and the other pneumatic 
drilling equipment—jogged along nicely 
side by side for a while, joined forces in 
1927, From a stockholder’s viewpoint, 
the team has functioned exceptionally 


well, faltering only once on the slippery 
slopes of ’32. 

Tough as the depression years were, 
G-D’s employee relations were at the 
high level then that they are today. 
Perhaps today’s compatability is due to 
company largess during the depression 
years when it helped its employees in 
every way possible—even to paying 
their coal bills. At any rate, when the 
Mississippi threatened to float the plant 
back in “47, staunch employees heaved 
sand bags all night long—without pay 
and without being asked—to lessen the 
damage to the plant. “That night sep- 
arated the men from the boys,” says 
the grateful Shaf: “We'll never forget 
what they did.” 

Shaefer and his men make a habit of 
rising to occasions. When the Navy's 
Falcon was desperately trying to raise 
the sunken submarine Squalus off the 
New England coast in °39, a bearing 
housing on one of their air compressors 
cracked under the abnormal strain. It 
happened on a Sunday morning, and 
the Quincy plant didn’t have a part to 
ship immediately in answer to the fran- 
tic call from Boston. Shaefer dumped 
foundry men out of their beds, made 
castings, machined the still-hot metal, 
packed and shipped the vital part into 
the Navy’s hands by Monday noon. 
Now, when a production man com- 
plains to Shaefer that he’s being un- 
duly pushed, Shaf pokes him in the 
ribs and says, “Remember the Squalus? 
Hell, man, this job is a cinch compared 
to that. Let’s get it out, eh?” 

The president of Gardner-Denver is 
one of the rapidly dwindling group of 


industrialists who started their careers 








G-D “TWINDRIL” in action on the Oakridge project. Tractor, drill and com 
pressor comprise a single, self-contained and portable unit. 
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as stock clerks, janitors, errand boys, 
etc. Invariably they are easy-to-talk-to 
men, who neither talk nor act like “big 
shots.” Shaefer runs true to form. A 
University of Illinois graduate, fresh 
fom flying the baling-wire-and-canvas 
gates of the 135th air squadron in 
france, Schaefer joined up with Gard- 
nr Governor in 1916. He went 
through the cost, order, and sales de- 
partments, and, much to his genuine 
surprise, found himself vice-president 
in charge of sales at the time of the 
Denver Rock marriage. By *42 he had 
inched slowly up to executive vp, in 
‘47 was made the sixth president of the 
company. 


No executive demon, 

he sometimes irks blazes out of his con- 
freres with his slow decisions. When an 
excited exec brings a problem to him 
that “must be solved immediately, now, 
this minute,” Shaf slays him with a 
‘Yeah, OK, leave it with me. I'll think 
it over.” Because he must see to it that 
he always has enough time in the bank 
to “think it over,” he stears wide of lo- 
cal Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary clubs, 
believes that they’re pretty much of a 
waste of his precious commodity. How- 
ever, he doesn’t think the same about 
acting on the boards of local hospitals 
and charities. 

If he must relax—and he doesn’t ap- 
pear to be the type who has to—he 
plays gin rummy or golf, and he’s 
sharp at both. A big, slightly balding 
man with a pleasant, quiet face, Shaf 
acts like any other man who has spent 
35 years with one company. He knows 
Gardner-Denver from the inside out, 





FOR SHAF SHAEFER, G-D 
prexy, visits to the field are a must 
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and sees to it that his contact with the 
“outside” is not confined to sales and 
service reports from G-D agencies. 
Once a year he manages to taste the 
dust of a rock drilling operation in the 
Far East, or get splattered with oil in 
Texas, or visit his eager beavers in S.A. 
—where he is right now. Wherever he 
goes, he knows that his company makes 
fine products, knows that he doesrrt 
have to act like a hot-shot in order to 


impress anyone with his organization. 

Pumps, air compressors, and mining 
equipment seldom make sensational 
new-product news for general con- 
sumption. But to the men who design, 
make, and work with the heavy equip- 
ment there’s a great deal that makes 
for socko news. Schaefer’s job, as he 
sees it, is to keep Gardner-Denver 
products hitting the front page of this 
non-existent bulletin. 


SEA LANE SUBSIDY: I 


How it works, who are pro, who are 
con—and what can be done about it 


LaTE LAst FesRuAky, Controller Lind- 
say Warren lashed out at the United 
States Maritime Commission for sub- 
sidy payments “based on guesswork” 
and “wholly beyond the scope of the 
law.” To these charges, USMC Chair- 
man Philip B. Fleming had little to 
say. Although the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 was designed to secure 
“essential trade routes” to American 
flag shipping, foreign lines operating at 
lower wage, maintenance, and con- 
struction costs have put the squeeze on 
our fleet, which has shrunk from 4,500 
to 1,203 vessels in four years. And al- 
though the same act was intended to 
establish a merchant Marine “capable 
of serving as a naval auxiliary in time 
of war or national emergency,” M-day 
troop-carrying space (900,000 men) 
cannot be even half met by the pas- 
senger capacity of the present fleet. 

Despite the glaring failure of sub- 
sidies to achieve anything except fat 
profits for private lines riding the gravy 
boat, USMC is readying a report to 
Congress which will ask for more sub- 
sidies—this time to support American 
tramp freighters up to 200 ships. Lob- 
bying for enabling legislation is the 
“Committee for Promotion of Tramp 
Shipping Under American Flag in For- 
eign Commerce”—headed up by Presi- 
dent F. Riker Clark of American-For- 
eign Steamship Corp. In the rush to 
amend present legislation, emphasis is 
placed on more and better-administered 
subsidies. There is no “taxpayers’ lobby” 
to question the wisdom of a commercial 
ship subsidy as such. 


Present subsidy program 

(1)-pays U. S. operators the difference 
between American and foreign ship- 
building costs, up to 50% of vessel cost. 
An additional 25% can be loaned the 
operator by USMC to help finance the 
purchase; 

(2) compensates U. S. operators for the 
difference in American and foreign 
wages, subsistence, maintenance, and 
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IS SUBSIDY NEEDED? Not according 
to Waterman Lines, which has not 
missed a dividend since it began in 
1919. “Big W” is among the biggest 
cargo lines (45 ships), takes on foreign 
competition all over the world without 
subsidy aid. Waterman’s traces instead 
to (1) razorsharp cost figuring (2) an 
aggressive, worldwide sales force to 
keep holds full of paying freight. 


insurance costs. If the operator makes 
a profit, such payments can be recap- 
tured—but only out of profits in excess 
of 10%. (No one, not even the USMC, 
can present a firm basis for computing 
these construction and operating differ- 
entials—which is at the root of Control- 
ler Warren’s “guesswork” charges); 
(3) permits operators to maintain 
“special reserve” and “capital” funds 
which are exemptions or deferments of 
Federal income taxes. For instance, an 
operator can convert about 32% of tax- 
deferred funds to tax-exempt money 
simply by choosing to pay for a vessel 
on the installment plan. 

In return for these benefits, American 
steamship lines need only maintain 
schedules on their “essential routes,” 
use American yards and supplies exclu- 
sively, and limit executive salaries to 
$25,000 a year. 

What do the shipping lines think of 
the 1986 Act? 











JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF (Collins, Vandenburg, Sherman, Bradley) fa- 
vor subsidy so U.S. won't find itself short of ships in War III. Despite sub- 
sidy, the merchant marine is melting in the heat of foreign competition. 


Acme 
BIG ARGUMENT for subsidy comes from operators like John F. Gehan, VP 
of American Export Lines, which ran its net. worth from $2.5 to $39.7 mil- 
lion in a dozen years of subsidy aid. Gehan claims a subsidized fleet is 
needed to provide a “rate check” on foreign carriers. 
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American Export Lines 

increased its net worth by a_ neat 
1,750% ($2,470,474 to $39,683,128) 
from 1937 to 1948. Shrewd Executive 
VP J. F. Gehan has lots of good things 
to say about the subsidy program that 
made this possible. 

His first “argument” is wholly origi- 
nal: if we have no fleet of our own, says 
Gehan, there can be no check on the 
rates foreigners will charge our ex- 
porters and importers! (Cost of ten-year 
rate check to taxpayers: $363,739,110 
for operating and construction aid.) 

Gehan’s second argument, that the 


U. S. might find itself short of ships in 
wartime without subsidy, is also a 
favorite with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(minimum D-Day need: 1200 mer- 
chantmen, with an additional 1800 in 
reserve). How the subsidy pragram 
guarantees this is difficult to see in view 
of the fact that only the 235 dry cargo 
ships on “essential trade routes” receive 
government financial aid. Our own 
State Department sees no point in sub- 
sidizing expensive U. S. shipping to 
compete, uneconomically, with lower- 
cost foreign bottoms. And the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board’s Cap- 
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tain Conway points out that if the next 
war is fought on this continent, mer- 
chant ships won't be important; if 
fought elsewhere, allied ships will be 
available. 

As another “advantage” American Ex- 
port's Gehan cites the history of his own 
line, which was operating 14 War | 
Hog Islanders and tour Cargo-passenger 
vessels in the Mediterranean and North 
Atlantic trades when Santa Subsidy ap- 
peared in 1936. “We agreed to con- 
tract . . . for ten new fast freighters 
[costing] approximately $25,000,000. 
. . . When we assumed this obligation 
[we had] $389,914.02 cash in banks 
and $1,816,254.01 current and work- 
ing assets....It took considerable 
courage to enter upon such a program.” 

American Export’s courage was, how- 
ever, substantially buttressed by USMC 
aid. Deducting construction subsidy 
from the $25,000,000 for ten freighters 
made the net cost $14,000,000. Only 
$3,500,000 of this was cash on the 
foe’sle head, the rest being covered by 
paper taken up by USMC. 

Gehan points out that it repaid to 
Uncle Sam all the recapturable operat- 
ing subsidy awarded over its first ten- 
year contract period (awarded, accord- 
ing to Controller Warren: $5,975,844; 
repaid, according to Gehan: $5,- 
252,628). 

During the same period, however, 
American Export received $27,910,810 
in non-repayable construction subsidy. 
At the end of 1948 it listed property 
and equipment worth $30,934,326. 

In conclusion, Gehan points out that 
the line would protest the granting of 
subsidies to other lines competing on its 
trade routes. Such subsidization would, 
he thinks, be “wasteful,” since Amer- 
ican Export has fulfilled its part of the 
contract with USMC by building fine 
new ships and providing scheduled 


service along its assigned sea lanes. 


The other 11 lines 
who have sought economic shelter 
under USMC’s broad subsidy bumber- 
shoot hold, and air, similar views. In 
the aggregate, these lines have in- 
creased net worth 460% in the first ten 
ears of subsidy ($64,786,221 to 
$363,554,151). But this $299,000,000 
increase in private assets plus a fat ten- 
year profit of $371,000,000—achieved 
at a government cost of $364,000,000- 
is still not satisfactory. 

Frazer A. Bailey, president of the 
National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, recently called for passage of 
S. 2786 (the “long range merchant 
marine bill) to “create a better eco 
nomic atmosphere” for the American 
commercial fleet. The bill would: 

(1) Extend subsidy to all ships ™ 
the foreign trade. 
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(2) Authorize non-recourse loans on 
$10,000,000 nger ships to private 
operators, fn ability oa be 
limited to the vessel itself in case of 
non-payment. 

(3) Reduce trade-in age to USMC 
from 17 to 12 years. 

(4) Increase ship amortization rates 
from the present 4 and 5% per annum 
to a maximum of 15%. 

(5) Further liberalize tax provisions 
to permit payment on an installment 
basis. 

(6) Repeal the $25,000 executive 
salary limit, except for the purpose of 
calculating subsidy recapture payments. 

Bailey made his plea before Senator 
Warren Magnuson’s subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine. After the Con- 
troller General submitted his report of 
USMC’s “subsidy by guess and by 
God” last February 7, President Tru- 
man avoided comment on pending ship 
legislation, ordered Magnuson’s sub- 
committee to review the whole matter 
of subsidies before taking any further 
action. The President’s Budget Bureau, 
less shy of unequivocal comment, came 
out flatly against the “long range” bill 
on economic grounds. 

Still, lobbyist Bailey had good reason 
to believe his arguments for S. 2786 
would find receptive ears. Reason: S. 
2786 was introduced by subcommittee 
chairman Senator Magnuson himself, 
along with subcommittee member Sen- 
ator O’Conor. 


Across the poop deck 
from the subsidy lobbyists are a num- 
ber of operators who want no truck 
with government subsidy. Among 
them is Henry G. Mercer, whose States 
Marine Corporation is among the 
largest of ‘the non-subsidized lines. 
From 1931 to 1940, Mercer operated 
chartered foreign vessels. Today States 
Marine owns 20 ships, charters 383, 
many from competing American lines. 

“The American shipowner requires 
no subsidy to cover any disability on 
his own part,” opines Mercer. Still, 
the cost problem will grow from a 
gremlin to an evil djinn when big Mar- 
shall Plan cargoes (of which 50% must 
travel in American bottoms) evaporate, 
as eventually they must. 

If the U. S. wants to guarantee a 
successful private merchant marine, 
thinks Mercer, subsidy should be 
granted all foreign trade cargo ships, 
without preference of one American 
operator against another. But subsidy 
should be paid only, for the time Amer- 
tan ships are actually in foreign trade, 
competing against foreign ships—not 
When engaged in indirect or coastal 
trade. Furthermore, purchases of new 
ships should be privately financed. 
USMC should limit new shipbuilding 
to the number of vessels needed to 
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MILITARY NEED for subsidy is blasted by Granville Conway, ex-head of 
War Shipping Administration. He says U.S. won't need active merchant- 
men if attacked here, can ship aid to stricken allies in foreign bottoms. 


International 
REBUTTAL to Gehan’s plea for continued aid is the existence of shipowners 
like Hans Isbrandtsen and son Jakob, watching their “Flying Cloud” leave 
its Hoboken pier, for the Orient. About 565 of 800 U.S. dry cargo ships 
get along without any subsidy. 
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carry 50% of our overseas cargoes. By 
eliminating the “essential trade route” 
distinction, Mercer things his modifica- 
tions would place American operators 
on a parity with each other, put the 
merchant marine on a business basis. 
Hans Isbrandtsen of Isbrandtsen 
Lines thinks any operating subsidy 
should be paid as a seaman’s bonus, 
since it is mainly designed to over- 
come higher wage costs. To become 
eligible, seamen would have to join the 
Naval Reserve, thus tying the merchant 
marine closer to national defense needs. 
Ralph Keating, president of Refriger- 








ated Steamship Line (a United Fruit 
subsidiary) seconds Isbrandtsen’s 
motion. 


No government help 
in any form is desired by Waterman 
Steamship Corp. Operating 45 of the 
finest cargo ships afloat, Waterman pre- 
fers to operate along the traditional 
independent lines of American busi- 
ness. One of the biggest and most 
enterprising of U. S. shipowners, it has 
never missed a dividend. 

Waterman’s ships sail to every major 
port on the seven seas, meet all comers 








International 


(1) TIE SUBSIDIES TO SPECIFIC MILITARY NEEDS, like passenger capac- 
ity for troop carrying needs. Although the U.S. paid out $363,739,110 in the 
first decade of ship subsidy, private operators were not “encouraged” to run 
more passenger liners, turned instead to more lucrative cargo trade. Result: 
present troop capacity of 400,000 is way below D-Day need of 900,000. 


Wide World 
(2) ELIMINATE “COST-DIFFEREN. 
TIALS,” proved unworkable. USMC’s 
Grenville Mellen said payments were 
made from 1947 to 1949 with no clear 
definition of basic subsidy. 





on their own terms. They make money 
because Waterman executives figure 
costs with micrometers, maintain an 
aggressive, worldwide selling organiza- 
tion which keeps their holds filled with 
cargo, finds many a foreign market for 
American manufacturers. 

Waterman's top men are not only 
opposed to subsidies as a matter of 
principle. They don’t like the idea of 
being tied down by written regulations 
of the USMC. Unsubsidized, Water- 
man ships are free to set any course 
they please—meaning wherever busi- 
ness is to be found. 

Aside from a more rapid depreciation 
of ships (which would permit higher 
write-offs in good years, an easier time 
in bad years, more orderly fleet replace- 
ment), Waterman has nothing to ask 
of Congress. In fact, it inclines to the 
feeling that if American ships can’t 
hold their luff in competition, they 
might better be laid up. 


Conclusions: 

In reviewing the question of sea lane 
subsidies, special pleadings have no 
place. These include the elaborate 
“national defense” rationalizations that 
come from the dozen chosen-instrument 
lines which have waxed fat on govern- 
ment grants. They also include argu- 
ments partly motivated by self-perpetu- 
ative desires of government agencies 
themselves—the USMC and the Navy 
Department in particular. 


With these special-interest frequen- 
cies tuned out, two principal consid- 
erations remain to determine the shape 
of subsidy: (1) the ironclad and 
indisputable need for an adequate 
defense establishment; (2) ECA’s 
statutory provision that half U. S. cargo 
volume be carried in U. S. bottoms. As 
a standing law, this latter must of 
course be observed; in practice it will 
not figure importantly for subsidy pur- 
poses after 1951, when Marshall Plan 
freight will probably decline at a much 
faster rate than the cargo fleet. After 
sifting the facts, Forses sees three 
clearcut steps to take: 

(1) Tie subsidies to specific military 
needs. To subsidize “essential trade 
routes” has a very indirect relationship, 
if any, to the requirements laid down 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Most im- 
portant need—immediately available 
troop-carrying space—is still not met by 
private fleet, although the. subsidy pro- 
gram has been running almost 15 years. 
If troop capacity can’t be achieved by 
vague “encouragement” of the general 
merchant marine, insure the building 
and operation of passenger liners by 
definite laws, including subsidy con- 
tracts for this specific purpose. 

(2) Eliminate the “cost-differential” 
basis of subsidy, which has proven 
unworkable. Computation of foreign 
costs of construction and operation is so 
complex as to be impractical, has led 
to “guesswork” as a basis for calculating 
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subsidies, according to the Warren 
report. Grenville Mellen, vice-chairman 
of the USMC, told a House Executive 
Expenditures subcommittee on Febru- 
ary 20 that his commission did not 


“LACK OF EARNINGS-—not lack of 
ships” is the analysis of Raymond 5. 
McKeough, himself a member of 
USMC. In practice the subsidy pro 
gram has worked, not to buttress Ameér- 
ica’s military and commercial strength 
on the sea lanes, but to create arti 

profits for a few fortunate subsidees. 
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Acme 
(3) PUT OVERTONNAGE IN MOTHBALLS, The Navy itself is largely kept 
inactive: why can’t surplus merchantmen like these on North Carolina’s Bruns- 
wick River be maintained in lay-up basins too? State Department sees little 
point in keeping private ships in forced competition with lower-cost foreign 
bottoms. Neither does the U.S. taxpayer. 








arrive at a clear definition of basic 
subsidy until December 1949, although 
it had been awarding subsidies requir- 
ing such definition as early as 1947. G. 
H. Helmbold, chief of the Commission 
Bureau of Government Aids, testified 
USMC seemed to have used outdated 
data in figuring payments to U. S. 
Lines, although current information had 
been available for months. John E. P. 
Grant, former foreign representative of 
USMC, testified much of the data he 
gathered overseas was not used in com- 
puting subsidies. 

From the accounting standpoint 

alone, the present subsidy system is 
sorely in need of replacement. 
(3) Put overtonnage in mothballs. The 
Joint Chiefs, fearful of heavier sub- 
marine losses in War III, want 1200 
active merchantmen. From a defense 
standpoint, however, there seems more 
reason to keep the Navy out of moth- 
balls than the surplus ships of the mer- 
chant marine. 

In the event of attack on U. S. itself, 
merchant shipping will not be a critical 
immediate need, now that the stock 
piling program is well advanced. In the 
event of attack on foreign allies, foreign 
bottoms will be available to carry initial 
U.S. aid. 

In any case, the present subsidy is no 
guarantee of an adequate number of 
ships, according to Raymond S$. Mc- 
Keough, member of USMC. Ship 
operators’ main difficulty, McKeough 
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told a Senate subcommittee last Febru- 
ary, is “lack of earnings—not lack of 
ships.” 

With overtonnage no longer artifi- 
cially kept in commission by subsidy, 
size of the active merchant marine 
would be governed by the efficiency 
and business acumen of competitive 
American lines, New techniques would 
be stimulated by the need for cost- 
cutting (loading alone runs as much as 
60% of the cost of a single trip); the 
resulting merchant marine, though 
smaller, would be more efficient, would 
serve more adequately to “check foreign 
rates” than iy subsidy-fat fleet. 
Congress can maintain a swollen fleet 
more or less as is by outright awards, 
but only competition can force it to 
improve. 


BRANIFF 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Datias’ Love Feb has seen a lot of 
recent traffic in imternational affection, 
sponsored by Braniff Airways. The air- 
line has christened its nine-state domes- 
tic area (Iowa, Illinois, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Texas) the “Braniff States 
of America,” has kept VP John B. 
Walker ram-rodding a program of good- 
will between BSA businessmen and 
South American countries. Last month 
Cupid Walker announced specific re- 
sults: 
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Braniff learned that a large govern- 
ment hospital was being built in Peru. 
The hospital would need x-ray ma- 
chines, beds, other equipment. The air- 
line tipped off a number of hospital 
supply firms in the “Braniff States of 
America,” introduced executives to of- 
ficials of the Ministry of Health, helped 
smooth the way in many ways. A Chi- 
cago concern got the business; Braniff 
did too. 

A La Paz firm manufacturing drugs 
from jungle herbs wanted U.S. distribu- 
tors. Braniff put the firm in touch with 
U.S. outlets, now carries a 200-pound 
cargo shipment of drugs on every 
flight north from La Paz. 

More than a score of Latin American 
outlets for baby chicks, shipped via 
Braniff out of Dallas, have been de- 
veloped. 

In the first four months of its opera- 
tion thesBSA program has resulted in 
more than 100 case histories of im- 
porters and exporters brought together 
for international business deals profit- 
able to importer, exporter—and to 
Braniff. 


DIRECT TO MUTUALS 
INNOVATION in corporate financing is 
that of Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc., 
a relatively new name in the securities 
investment field. Adopting the private 
placement technique commonly used in 
the direct sale of mortgage debt to in- 
surance companies, it sold 200,000 
shares at $10.65 to a group of six “mu- 
tual funds.” 

This is the first time that a large sale 
of new common was sold directly to 
open-end investment companies. Par- 
ticipants included Investors Mutual, 
Inc., Investors Stock Fund, Inc., Fun- 
damental Investors, Inc., Investors 
Management Fund, Inc., National In- 
vestors Corp., and Bullock Fund, Ltd. 
Placement was arranged by the invest- 
ment banking firm of Reynolds & Co., 
may open up a new source for equity 
funds. 


“TWO BIG LIES” 


GetTinc a thousand businessmen to 
ask their government for a new tax 
sounds like an impossible chore. The 
chore has been accomplished, however, 
by Edward Jago, of Britain’s Rubber 
Development Board. The businessmen: 
Malayan rubber planters. The volun- 
tary tax: 1/20¢ per pound of rubber. 
The motivation: fear on the part of 
natural rubber men that synthetics are 
winning over the huge U.S. market 
(almost a million long tons a year, or 
half a billion dollars’ worth). 
Proceeds of the new levy ($1,500,- 
000 a year) will be spent largely in this 
country to buck what Jago and his 





henchmen call “two big lies!” Ameri- 
cans, they feel, have built up the no- 
tions (1) that synthetic rubber is as 
good as the tree-grown kind, and (2) 
that Southeast Asia’s natural rubber 
growers are a monopolistic cartel 
stretching profits a la munitions maker 
from an essential war material. Warren 
Lockwood’s Natural Rubber Bureau 
(counterpart of the British Develop- 
ment »oard) argues that synthetics lack 
the elasticity or “tack” (adhesiveness ) 
of naturals, that few Malayans perform 
coolie labor for the 1,000 big rubber 
“estates” (400,000 natives run their 
own plantations). 

Some $70,000 of the Jago-inspired 
tax revenue has been sunk into a mar- 
ket research survey, which proved that 
synthetic rubber has found more ac- 
ceptance in the U.S. than any other 
laboratory substitute. U. S. Rubber Co. 
(which operates its own natural rubber 
plantations in Malaya and Sumatra) 
knows the reasons: GRS synthetic has 
more resistance to oil and sunlight than 
natural rubber; Butal synthetic, less 
porous than natural, holds air in an 
inner tube ten times as long; Neoprene 
synthetic is better for oil hoses, under- 
ground cable covering; Buna-N syn- 
thetic is a better resister of solvents, 
makes better rubber printing plates and 
machine gaskets. 

Synthetic rubber, which sells at a 
constant 18.5¢ a pound, has another 
good use: to keep within bounds the 
natural product price, which has ranged 
from 14 to 25¢ since the war (present 
quote: 19.5¢). 

Jago, a 30-year-man in rubber, is the 
quasi-official British coordinator of nat- 
ural’s big promotional effort (the mar- 
ket survey will be followed by a 
stepped-up program of press relations 
and consumer advertising). Before 
making his whirlwind tour of Southeast 
Asia last fall to line up growers for 
the campaign, he had to clear with 
Malayan, Indonesian, Chinese and Mo- 
hammedan Chambers of Commerce, 
and with the Chinese Brokers’ Ex- 
change. 

Official reason for quasi-official Jago’s 
bustling activity: rubber is No. 1 dollar- 
earner for the sterling area, brings in as 
much hard cash as all Britain’s whiskey, 
textile, and machinery exports put to- 
gether. 


K-F IN ISRAEL 


IT WAS SMALL potatoes as far as total 
automobile production is concerned, 
but it illuminated some interesting 
facets of the auto business and foreign 
trade. Kaiser-Frazer president Edgar F. 
Kaiser and Israeli Consul General 
Arthur Lourie called newsmen _to- 
gether at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 


ISRAELI’s Lourie 


K-F’s E. Kaiser 


to announce plans for setting up a 
$2,500,000 auto assembly plant in 
Haifa. The investment was 20% K-F 
money and 80% private Israeli capital; 
the plant, with 300 employees, would 
have an annual capacity of up to 6,000 
units—mostly K-F’s new low-priced 
model; production is scheduled to begin 
in August. 

The news came as something of a 
surprise, for up until then Ford Motor 
Co. plans for Israel were thought to be 
further advanced. On December 20, 
1949, Ford had announced a revolving 
credit agreement enabling Israeli auto 
man Dr. Shaul Lipschitz to assemble 


2,000 Ford trucks a year. At last report 
Lipschitz was still negotiating for the 
go-ahead signal from his government. 

The K-F development was an ob- 
vious blessing to the Israelis, though 
not from a transportation point of view, 
Major part of the plant's output will 
be for export, providing much needed 
foreign currency. Prospective markets: 
Turkey, other Middle East countries. 

For Kaiser-Frazer the step is some- 
what more of a gamble. A young 
country with plenty of headaches to 
look forward to, Israel can offer little 
else than the integrity and hard work 
of its people as an inducement to for- 
eign capital. But there are compensa- 
tions. If legislation goes through as 
expected, K-F each year will be able 
to take out of Israel in dollar profits, 
dividends, etc., up to 10% of its in- 
vested capital. An incidental benefit 
will be a gain in goodwill from Jewish 
people throughout the world. Further, 
the new plant will create an additional 
outlet for mass-produced engines, 
and stampings which the company will 
ship to Israel for assembly. 





TAPE RECORDER PERRY thinks 
his method will supersede discs. It 
eliminates needle scratch. 





ONLY MULTITAPE COPYER reels 
off 48 tape hours in 60 minutes 
—not enough for mass production. 








MUSIC BY THE YARD 


WHILE THE “battle of the discs” still 
rages between 33, 45, and 78 r.p.m. 
record-makers, another “system” en- 
ters the scene to confuse the public. 
Late last month Lansing, Mich., enter- 
priser Dale W. Perry launched a com- 
pany to sell transcribed music by the 
yard. Calling his oufit Tape Recording 
Industries, Perry foresaw the day when 
magnetized tape would make disc re- 
cording as obsolete as wind-up gram- 
ophones. 

Now used extensively by broadcast- 
ing companies to transcribe such shows 
as Bing Crosby and Jack Benny, tape 
has a number of strong advantages over 
conventional disc: high fidelity, length 
determined by the recording rather 
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than the physical size of a disc, com- 
pactness, and an electronic pick-up ar 
rangement which completely eliminates 
needle wear. Sound is recorded on tape 
by creating patterns in a coating of 
iron-oxide covering one side of the tape. 


The system is fine, but up until now 
production tangles have made it im- 
possible to turn out tape recordings 0 
a mass production basis. Perry is i 
business thanks to a demonstration unit, 
built by Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., and now owned by the L. 5. 
Toogood Co., of Chicago. Minnesota 
Mining built it for the sole purpose of 
promoting the sale of “Scotch” brand 
sound recording tape. So far it is the 
only machine in existence that is cap 
able of turning out more than one 
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copy for a master recording at a time. 

Tape recorders and play-backs have 
been kicking around the American 
home for several years, but mostly as 
a household plaything for recording 
radio music and home talent. Tape was 
only available in unrecorded form. Al- 
though there are no great number of 
these gadgets in the country thus far, 
Perry thinks there are pac to keep 
his limited production facilities busy. 
Combination recorders and players can 
now be had for about $70, the play- 
back units alone selling for $30. Radio 
and television set manufacturers are 
being offered tape player units for in- 
clusion in radio and TV consoles for 
as little as $13. Tape men hope these 
relatively low prices will make their 
system a mass market item. Perry’s 
prices—$10 to $13.50 for hour-long 
reels of popular and semi-classical mus- 
ic—are admittedly high, but should 


eventually come down as sales go up. 


Both RCA and Columbia pooh-pooh - 


tape as a mass seller right now, but 
just the same they will closely watch 
Perry's guinea pig efforts to excite pub- 
lic demand. Actually, lack of a really 
large-scale low-cost mass-producer is 
still the stumbling block. 

The 3-M machine, simultaneously re- 
recording a master reel on eight addi- 
tional reels, achieves a rate of 48 hours 
of recorded music in one hour—fast, but 
not fast or cheap enough to suit the 
experts. Instead they (Minnesota Min- 
ing, Toogood, with some help from 
RCA kibitzers) are experimenting with 
a second principle called “contact print- 
ing.” Tape’s magnetic patterns can be 
duplicated by placing an unrecorded 
tape face to face with a recorded one 
in the presence of a strong magnetic 
field. A mass production machine built 
on this principle could operate at high 
speed, impregnate layers of a dozen or 
more tapes simultaneously, would cut 
the production time for a one-hour re- 
cording down to a matter of seconds. 

However, except for a small model 


built to demonstrate the principle of ~ 


contact printing, this system has yet to 
leave the drawing board stage. Mean- 
while it looks as though Perry, availing 
himself of the only machine actually in 
operation, will have the tape recording 
field all to himself for a spell. 


OVER THE MOUNTAIN 


AMONG THE fauna that have somer- 
saulted their way into American hearts 
in the last half century, none have done 
a more effective and affectionate job 
than Teddy Bear. The original Teddy 
was made by a Brooklyn toy maker, 
named after Theodore Roosevelt, in- 
spired by a bear cub captured in Mis- 
sissippi by the Rough Rider. 
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TEDDY BEAR, now joined by plastic-fleshed, bubble-blowing dolls, still 
does an effective, affectionate sales job for the $300 million toy industry. 








The modern Teddy (see cut) has 
come a long way from the tiny stuffed 
bearskin of 1902—and so have his com- 
panions in the toy world. For three 
years running, toy sales have topped a 
titillating $300 million, may ring the 
bell again in 1950. Behind toyland’s 
expansion is a 40% increase in toy-agers 
over the last ten years: under-seven- 
teeners now total a walloping 45 mil- 
lion. Of these, about 13 million have 
turned cowboy under the influence of 
Hopalong Cassidy and colleagues, are 
packing gold-plated, self-puffing pistols 
and teetering on high-heeled leather 
boots. 

Most toymakers are small-volume op- 
erators who don’t like to say how much 
revenue they rake in. Louis Marx, the 
big steel and windup toy man, is one 
such—people in the toy world think his 
gross is several millions annually. Ideal 
Novelty & Toy is probably as large as 
any, taking in as much as $30,000,000 
in a good year. Lionel’s electric trains 
clicked out $15.5 million in 1949 (com- 
pared to $2.4 million ten years ago). 
And Noma Electric, whose main pitch 
is Xmas tree lights, owns doll and plas- 
tic novelty subsidiaries which account 
for $5 or $6 million in sales yearly. 

Sales promotion managers outside 
toyland are horning in on the Santa 
Claus angle to get in their licks on the 
rising generation of consumers. Avco 
puts out exact replicas of its Farm 
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Equipment division’s corn pickers 
($2.50), manure spreaders ($1.50) 
and hay mowers ($1.25). Ford, Inter- 
national Harvester, and the other ma- 
jor implement outfits sell toy miniatures 
of their tractors. 

“Realism” and “play value” are the 
current catchwords for all toy pur- 
veyors. New dolls have lifelike plastic 
skin, latex bodies, vacuum tummies that 
drink water and blow bubbles. Toy 
Geiger counters for scientific kids, mag- 
netic traction for the new crop of model 
railroaders, and a non-cutting barber 
kit for juvenile tonsorialists show a 
lively, up-to-date approach to the 
market. 

Even Teddy Bear has been mechan- 
ized, with a spring-wound motor that 
makes him somersault repeatedly on 
any flat surface (retail: $6). Toy ty- 
coons call him “the bear that went over 
the mountain to start a business.” After 
47 years Teddy is still tumbling for the 


kids—and vice versa. 


MEMO FOR JUNE 30 


WHEN Clarence Francis, chairman of 
General Foods Corp., announced re- 
cently that G.F. sales and profits had 
set a new high for 1949 and that 1950 
would also be a good year, he asked 
his newsman audience please to clear 
up a public misconception. Way back 
last October. he recalled, economists 






had predicted that business would be 
healthy up through the first half of this 
year. No one cared to predict any fur- 
ther ahead than that. As far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, June 30 still marks the 
date that business will hit a decline. 
Somebody ought to do something about 
that June 30 date, opined Clare Fran- 
cis. We are well into 1950, he declared, 
and general business conditions still 
look good for at least six months. 


ARTISTIC 


CLOTHING MAKER Isidore Grossman 
eschews the term, “built-up shoulders,” 
although he knows they're important to 
the athletically-suited Virile American 
Male. Tailored shoulders, says he, 
should be described as “artistically 
handled.” 

The problem of sales, thinks the 
president of New York’s Clothing 
Manufacturers Exchange, also requires 
a little artistic handling. From a 26,- 
000,000-unit post-war peak, men’s suits 
have dipped to an annual manufac- 
tured aes of 17,000,000. The drop 
may not be as sharp as it looks, Gross- 
man is quick to add: many Virile Amer- 
ican Males may have bought odd slacks 
and sport jackets in lieu of suit-units. 


Still, he’d like to see retailers lay in 
“more balanced stocks,” i.e., larger in- 
ventories. 

The sales situation, analyzes ¢Gross- 
man, calls for a new approach to the 
customer by retail salespeople. They 
“must take a little more time, must lead 
the buyer and not push him, must ro- 
mance the sale.” To help suitsellers 
educate the customer on how much a 
fine garment can help the personality, 
Grossman and his associates are “think- 
ing of getting some universities around 
the country to train salesmen along 
these lines.” 

A six weeks’ tour of the U.S. has 
convinced Grossman that ordinary 
Americans will still pay $10 or $20 
more for high styling. Asked whether 
shoulders will be broader or narrower 
come autumn, suit man Grossman (who 
wears a doublebreasted suit one day, 
a singlebreasted vestless model the 
next) sidestepped. “They'll be more 
natural,” he says—“but still square.” 


DONATION DOLLAR 


Corporate charity is shifting its focus, 
according to an NICB comparison of 
big-company giving in 1947 and 1948. 
In the latter year, largest piece of the 
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ager Manuel Robleda. 





White trucks for pesos 


Krys TO THE first White truck ever assembled in Mexico are handed to 
Managing Director Gonzales (left) by Cleveland-trained Production Man- 


Prices of the available models, which can be assembled in Mexico using 
native labor, but not imported across the border as units, run considerably 
higher than American quotations. The WC-14, which sells in Mexico City 
at $5,200 (45,500 pesos) can be bought in New York City for $3,290 offi- 
cially, less “unofficially.” Mexican businessmen are chronically disgruntled 
about their government's stand on autos, which boosts the cost of a $1,500 
passenger vehicle as much as $1,000. 

White's first units were pilot models, leaving some room for price adjust- 
ments as the operation squares away. 








donation dollar, 30.8¢, still went to the 
Community Chest; but this was a drop 
from 37.9¢ the year before. The Red 
Cross, No. 2 on the give list, had its 
share whittled from 13.4 to 9.5¢. 

Explaining these cuts was the in- 
creased proportion going to hospitals 
(13.1 to 17.5¢) and schools (3 to 
6.9¢), suggesting more selective and 
possibly more local placement of char- 
itable funds by business. 

The large corporations studied gave 
the same amount—$16.1 million, or 
.04% of net sales—in both years. 


UNION OF UNEMPLOYED 


THE CANADIAN unionist who staunchly 
defends the virtues of the closed shop 
will soon be faced with a terrifying 
dilemma: if he loses his job, how can 
he justifiably enter the ranks of the un- 
employed—unless, that is, he’s a mem- 
ber in good standing of the National 
Federation of Unemployed Workers 
(C.1.0.)? The situation is fraught with 
psychiatric undertones. 

The problem, however, is not imme- 
diate; to date the newly-formed union 
has but seven locals, and it will take 
some time before organizers can suc- 
ceed in signing up all eligibles. When 
they do, the promise is to bargain 
collectively with the government on 
pump-priming schemes to lessen the 
ranks of unemployed, and haggle over 
such fringe benefits as unemployment 
insurance, relief, welfare. 

Initiation fees and dues are nil, the 
Canadian Congress of Labor footing all 
expenses, including salaries for the ex- 
ecutive personnel. 

The union was formed to “prevent 
the unemployed being used as a front 
for left-wing organizations,” and is po- 
litically affiliated with Canada’s Social- 
ist party, many of whose members are 
currently unemployed. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


ONE MILD pay early last June, ex-Swiss 
banker Hanns Ditisheim approached 
President Robert F. Black of White 
Motor Company (trucks, buses, 
coaches), with a squally proposition. 
He had a syndicate, money, a plan. 

he needed was a list of White's stock- 
holders, whom he intended to circular- 
ize, offering to buy their stock a couple 
of points above the market (but below 
book value). Would the company join 
forces with him, he politely asked, and 
would they furnish such a list? 

The amazed Mr. Black would not 
“walk into his parlor,” would not coun 
tenance such a plan, most certainly 
would not provide the list. He was as 
tounded by the plan, which would ef 
fect some changes in corporate opera 
tions, liquidate certain assets. Other of 
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ficials felt it would leave the company 
“practically a shell.” 

Rebuffed but unabashed Ditisheim 
got the law upon the company in New 
York City on December 27, 1949, de- 
manded an inspection of White’s stock 
book in order, as he said, to enlist stock- 
holders’ support in ousting the board of 
directors. He said he had abandoned 
his plan, dissolved the syndicate, and 
that the money was no longer available. 

White countercharged that Ditisheim 
still clung to his original purpose, and 
that, under SEC regulations, the com- 
pany itself would have to mail his 
proxy solicitations to its stockholders. 
New York Supreme Court Judge Louis 
Valente decided that this did not de- 
prive Ditisheim from the right to see 
the list under provisions of the Stock 
Corporation Law. However, the grant 
of the list last March 16th has a legal 
string to it: Ditisheim is prohibited 





from using it to purchase stock from 
White stockholders, thus blocking any 
— attempt to swing his original 
plan. 

On the eve of a scheduled stockhold- 
er meeting on April 29, Ditisheim is 
now undecided what to do with his 
bare victory. Meantime Black, com- 
ortably ensconced in the driver’s cab, 
is willing to go to the stockholders in 
defense of his stewardship, professes 
unconcern as to Ditisheim’s future 
course of action. 

While Black’s legal duel with Diti- 
sheim had a happy ending, White’s cor- 
porate operations during the year were 
dull grey. Sales for 1949 totaled $77.3 
million, compared with the previous 
years $97.8. To boost its earnings— 
down to $970,653 from 1948’s $3.4 
million—White is trying hard to open 
new markets as far south as Mexico 
City (see box, page 22). 


BRIGHT LIGHT 


Sylvania’s high-voltage bulb marketer 
combines sales angles and science 


A WIDE-RANGING eager-beaver, Bart K. 
Wickstrum is a good example of a 
young man going places. At 39 he has 
the lighting division sales managership 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., and 
a fervent conviction that selling is less 
an art than a science. 

Wickstrum is working up the ladder 
in a company which itself is hopping 
rungs in the electrical industry at a fast 
clip. Ten years ago a mere pigmy, 
Sylvania now frequently sees its name 
coupled with those of General Electric 
and Westinghouse as the industry's Big 
Three. Within the lighting field it 
stands first in the sales of photo-flash 
bulbs, second in radio and television 
tubes, third in incandescent and 
fluorescent lamps. 


Selling is hereditary 

with Bart. Born into a_ salesman’s 
family, he spent his youth traveling 
about the Western States, with Pueblo, 
Colo., as the focal point. College years 
he spent at Northwestern University’s 
School of Commerce, graduating in 
1936. For other college grads of that 
era jobs may have been scarce, but Bart 
had one in his pocket even before he 
collected his diploma. A talent scout 
for the Hearst newspapers gave him 
the nod, not because of his ordinary 
grades, but because he had his finger 
in almost every Mg Po enter- 
prise on the campus. “I made more 
money in my senior year at college 
than at any time during the next three 
years,” he recalls. 

He learned about newspaper adver- 
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tising from Hearst and then got some 
more selling experience when Hearst 
sold the idea-and-layout service he was 
working on to a man named John 
Mench, For Mench, Wickstrum went 
on a selling trip for eight months, 
visited every newspaper advertising 
manager or publisher in every town of 
10,000 or over in 27 states. He made 
money, but decided that he really 
didn’t go for living out of a suitcase. 
Mies. Bey gps more permanent, 
he grabbed the job of assistant adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for 
Sylvania’s li g division when it 
presented itself in 1939. 

Dissatisfied with its mediocre Pacific 
Coast business, Sylvania sent him to 
see if there was any point in setting up 
a full-time sales organization out there. 
After making a thorough, “scientific,” 
study, Bart decided there was. His boss 
picked him for the job. Before taking 
over he predicted that sales could be 
quadrupled. At the end of 12 months 
he had topped his estimate by 3%, in 
addition had cut selling costs by 75%. 


Pacific Coast success 

got him switched temporarily to the 
= of Midwestern sales manager for 
our company divisions. In April, 1946, 
he took over the New York desk, man- 
aging all 12 divisions of the company’s 
lighting sales. The road from here on 
is well-paved: his predecessor, Robert 
H. Bishop, is vice-president in charge 
of sales, President Don G. Mitchell’s 
old post. 

Right now Wickstrum has somewhat 
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over 100 salesmen. Most sell directly 
to wholesalers, the remainder being 
lighting specialists” who dig up large- 
scale orders from industrial users. 
Wickstrum himself travels 75-100,000 
miles a year to keep track of his men, 
thinks he probably knows more elec- 
trical wholesalers by their first names 
than most others in the business. 

Selling incandescent and fluorescent 
lamps is a fiercely competitive business. 
Sylvania thinks its fluorescent lamps 
are better than others but admits that 
most incandescent bulbs are identical. 
As a result, Sylvania’s sales boss has to 
develop some startling ideas to get the 
jump on its rivals. 


Biggest single step 

taken during Wickstrum’s years with 
— was management's decision to 
change the company’s name from 
Hygrade-Sylvania to just Sylvania, and 
to market all its products under the 
Sylvania label. Previously its photo- 
flash bulbs had the trade name 
“Wabash,” and incandescent lamps 
were “Hygrade.” Now every advertis- 
ing dollar spent plugging the name 
Sylvania boosts sales of the whole 
Sylvania-labeled line. 

Specific firsts which Sylvania claims 
include the now-familiar multiple light 
bulb package, which slyly induces the 
shopping housewife to take home a 
supply of bulbs instead of just one at a 
time. Another first came into being 
when somebody noticed that many re- 
tailers take light bulbs out of their 
cartons, mark the price on them in 
crayon, and display them by the binful. 
To get bulbs in the bin, Sylvania now 
has the factory “pre-print” the retail 
price on the bulb to save the retailer 
that extra bother. The mark is easily 
rubbed off by the buyer’s thumb. 

A difference between selling methods 
has led to another Sylvania innovation: 
the “1099” package. Unlike G.E. and 
Westinghouse, which sell to the whole- 
saler on consignment (he doesn’t pay 
them until he has actually sold the 
merchandise), Sylvania and the other 
bulb niftkers sell cash on the line with 
prices slightly below those of the Big 
Two. As added inducement, Sylvania 
now offers a package of assorted bulbs 
which the wholesaler can sell to chain 
stores and small dealers—enabling them 
to start a light bulb department at 
small cost ($10.99). Wickstrum would 
like to see such a department set up in 
every grocery across the country— 
stocked with Sylvania bulbs, of course. 
Asked to write an article for the trade 
magazine Food Topics, he waxed so 
enthusiastic about selling light bulbs in 
groceries that one reader chided: “Sup- 
pose you would also change the name 
of the store from ‘Grocer’ to ‘Lightbulb 
store.’ Incidentally, would you also 
handle food?” 








In dealing with large industrial 
plants, Bart Wickstrum’s division has 
cooked up a unique gimmick for the 
promotion of fluorescent lighting 
equipment. This is called Sylvania's 
“Budget reduction” plan and surprises 
everyone by panypegpain. that it’s 
cheaper for a plant to replace all its 
fluorescent lamps at one time after 
5,000 hours of operation than to keep 
replacing them hit or miss as failures 
occur. The scheme is based on engi- 
neering studies which show that the 
labor cost of replacing individual 
lamps as they burn out is greater than 
the lamps themselves are worth. On a 
typical installation of 1,000 lamps, Syl- 
vania engineers figure it would cost a 
company $2,860 under normal condi- 
tions to replace its lamps one-by-one, 
over a period of 15,000 hours, both 
labor and material costs included, while 
a budget reduction operation would 
cost only $2,542. The savings: $317, 
or about 11%. But you can’t sell this 
kind of a program to the plant foreman, 
says Wickstrum. Since it involves the 
immediate outlay of a good chunk of 
money, the salesman has to win over 
someone like the company treasurer, 
who has experience with long-range 


figuring. 


These sales angles, 

however, are no more important than 
the systematic techniques Bart has de- 
veloped to pick the right men for sales 
jobs and to make sure they are placed 
where the most selling is to be done. 
Using methods very similar to those of 


SYLVANIA’S WICKSTRUM: 
angles, but techniques too. 


the life insurance companies, Sylvania 
gives every prospective salesman a psy- 
chological test to measure his aptitude 
in five related fields. He gets a numeri- 
cal rating on his sales insight, imagina- 
tion, adjustment to unusual situations, 
drive, and how well his personality 
shows up on actual contact with the 
customer. To set passing grades for the 
tests, Sylvania first gave them to its 
existing sales force, won't hire any new 
man unless he does at least as well as 
the poorest grade chalked up by a man 
actually on the job. 

To make sure he has his men sta- 
tioned where the sales possibilities are 
greatest, Wickstrum has had Sylvania’s 
research department compile for him 
an extremely detailed “battle plan” 
which not only shows where the most 
business is likely to come from, but also 
gives an estimate of just what percent- 
age of a salesman’s time should be 
spent in any one spot. The key is a 


map shaded to show the potential busi- 
ness to be gotten out’ of any particular 
area. A portion of the map is un- 
shaded. While he wouldn’t want to 
lose any business in that territory, Bart 
doesn’t want to spend too much money 
and man-power in what is a low- 
potential area. “If we lost all the busi- 
ness in this gray area, too,” he says, 
pointing to another quarter of the map, 
“our business would only be off about 
15%.” Reasoning that he can’t possibly 
have a man everywhere all the time, 
he concentrates them in those sections 
of the country where 85% of the light- 
bulbs are sold. 

Bart thinks all this research has 
eliminated most of the guesswork from 
selling. But though selling may be ap- 
proaching a science for the sales man- 
ager, Wickstrum’s advice to the sales- 
man himself is as venerable as it is 
valid: “Work hard and don’t be afraid 


to ask for the order.” 


ECONOMISTS POLLED 





OuR MOST PRESSING problems during 
the next three months will continue to 
gush from the wellspring of govern- 
ment, reports Forses panel of eco- 
nomic experts. They also see an abun- 
dant supply of materials in the offing, 
lowered prices, and a welcome state of 
quietute on the labor front. Profits will 
be off slightly, however, in spite of the 
fact that sales will continue to inch up- 
ward. 

Continued deficiteering by the gov- 
ernment, swelled by new freshets of 
increased national defense expendi- 
tures, threatens. to inundate the bud- 
ding crocuses of spring activity in the 
business field. “Big, costly, and restric- 
tive” government continues to force 
business—through high taxes and the 
coddling of labor—to cudgel its collec- 
tive brain for ways and means to “re- 
duce costs so that low enough prices 
can be quoted to permit full produc- 
tion and employment.” Another “press- 
ing problem” of major importance is 
the resolution of laws which will pre- 
vent the perennial closing down of ma- 
jor industries due to labor difficulties. 


With the exception of selected raw 
materials in tight or short supply, prices 
will move down a bit. None of the fore- 
casters anticipates a rise, and one econ- 
omist feels fairly certain that textile 
prices will drop due to a decided eas- 
ing of demand. On the other hand, 
steel is expected to remain in tight sup- 
ply throughout the quarter, due dintaly 
to the crippling after effects of the coal 
strike. With the possible exception of 
building equipment, most other mate- 
rials and manufacturers’ supplies will 
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be conspicuous by their presence. 

All of which, say the erudite experts, 
will take its toll of prices through the 
inexorable laws of s & d, and—all things 
being equal (production costs should 
remain close to present levels)—a re- 
duction of prices means a reduction in 
profits. They'll end up, says one Nos- 
tradamus, somewhere between the 
levels of the second quarters of 48 and 
’49. A minority opinion contends that 
profits will reach their 1950 peak dur- 
ing the coming quarter. 

The board of experts, consistently 
following through on their prediction 
of slightly lowered prices, feel that 


there is no immediate danger of a sud- 





Economists participating in 
Forses quarterly forecasts in- 
clude the following: 

William T. Livingston, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

V. Orval Watts. 

O. A. Day, Wilson & Co. 

Oscar P. Pearson, Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 

E. R. King, Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

S. Morris Livingston, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. 

N. R. Whitney, Procter & 
Gamble Co. 

Numbers of other contributors, 
for various personal or business 
reasons, prefer to participate 
anonymously. 
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den spurt of the inflationary spiral. Al- 
though continued government spending 
and the veterans’ dividend payments 
are on the inflation side of our economic 
teeter-totter, the impression given is 
that deflationary factors will tend to 
offset these unbalancing tendencies. 
The panel’s estimates of production 
trends were as far away from each 
other as the members themselves are 
geographically: “downward,” “upward 
somewhat,” “rebound,” “slight decline,” 
“moderately higher,” are typical com- 
ments. Reasonable conclusion: little or 
no change. The same opinion holds for 
the money situation, with the stock 
market “perhaps lower,” and “some 
tightening of cheap money policy.” 
Legislationwise, little that is startling 
is expected to come from Washington 
in the very near future. Cuts in excise 
taxes are expected, and a possibility of 
the legalization of freight absorption; 
it’s expected that Congress will au- 
thorize approximately the amount of 


_ ECA monies requested by the Admin- 


istration. One panel member feels that 
Congress will find itself in the middle 
of a “legislative stalemate” within the 
coming months. 

Our experts unanimously opine that 
exports will continue to decline, and 
some feel that another British crisis is 
just around the corner waiting to stiff- 
arm additional U.S. exports. Imports 
will probably be up slightly, with for- 
eign countries continuing to cut their 
own imports from dollar areas and in- 
creasing their exports to these same 
countries in their frenetic bid for more 
of the long green. 

Politically, the international situation 
might be said to be in a state of 
muddled tension, with continued joc- 
keying toward an east-west atomic dis- 
cussion taking place in front of, and 
behind the scenes. Also in the wind: 
proposals to extend ECA past 1952. 

When asked what were the most fa- 
vorable factors affecting our economic 
health in the coming months, the ex- 
perts agreed on several: the high level 
of construction activity, well-sustained 
demand for automobiles and steel, sta- 
bilized trends in the cost of living 
coupled with a slight downward move- 
ment, and a strong demand for durable 
goods. One economist feels that the 
check to the socialist development of 
England, plus the defeat of many of 
President Truman’s proposals in the 
United States, should definitely be 
listed in the “favorable factor” category. 

On the dim side, the economists 
point to the lack of capital expendi- 
tures, continued maintenance of high 
taxes, our ailing export market, failure 
to throw an effective block in front of 
§overnment spending, and the lack of 
4 sound agricultural policy. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Small print stuff 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


CoMES SPRING, and unions’ fancy be- 
gins to turn to thoughts on how to 
get a bigger share of the industrial 
dollar. In reality season has little to 
do with the increase in labor's pres- 
sure for wage and fringe boosts. It’s 
just a coincidence that April, May 
and June mark the termination dates 
of over 65,000 hefty union contracts. 
This month the attraction will be 
the negotiations between 
the United Automobile 
Workers and General Mo- 
tors. On their heels come 
Westinghouse, General 
Electric, and then the 
lesser fry —lesser in size 
but not in impact on the 
nation’s economy. 

The Reutherites have 


' concocted a very peppery 


menu to serve GM when both sides 
gather round the bargaining table. 
And it takes no great gifts of proph- 
ecy to forecast that GM negotiators 
are not going to relish every dish of 
demands put before them. A few 
weeks ago UAW Steering Commit- 
tee held a two-day strategy session. 
The meeting ended with the draw- 
ing up of a list of demands which 
add up to a tidy 31 cents an hour. 
Most of the emphasis was put on 
pension plans. UAW wants a $125 
minimum for retired employees—this 
is $25 higher than labor’s previous 
position. But what has not appeared 
in public print is the whole series 
of “non-economic” issues which the 
union will press when it gets down 
to brass-tacks bargaining. It is these 
non-economic factors—the small- 
print stuff—in the union agreement, 
that call for closer study by execu- 
tives because in practice they often 
result in higher labor costs than the 
more publicized across-the-board 
settlements. 

Let’s take a look at the UAW 
“hidden costs package.” 

1. No standards of production are 
to be changed without prior discus- 
sion with the union. Under most 
union agreements, the employer is 
permitted some leeway in changing 
job methods so long as the worker 
doesn’t suffer any cut in “take- 
home.” UAW is now leading the 





parade tor further restriction on the 
management's right to increase out- 
put through greater modernization 
of production techniques. 

2. Probationary employees should 
be permitted access to the grievance 
machinery in cases of discharge. This 
is an interesting angle. Under prac- 
tically all union pacts, new workers 
who are put “on trial” for 30, 60 or 
90 days are not consid- 
ered regular employees. 
The employer has the 
right to discharge them if 
they don’t work out. The 
UAW wants to change all 
that. It insists that an “on 
trial” worker should have 
access to the grievance 
machinery and have the 
union defend him in case 
the company decides that the pro- 
bationer will “not do.” 

3. Merit increases to be negoti- 
ated. Another radical departure from 
standard practice. Merit raises are 
usually strictly within the manage- 
ment’s sphere of authority. By mak- 
ing “merit” a subject of bargaining, 
the whole concept loses its basic 
purpose and meaning. In the few in- 
stances where management has ca- 
pitulated to such a demand, merit 
hikes are the result of—not improved 
work on the part of the employee— 
but horsetrading and compromise 
between union and company. 

4. Pay for holidays which occur 
during layoffs. This demand is not 
new with the UAW. 

Another fringe that is receiving 
considerable play on all union cir- 
cuits is the one dealing with vaca- 
tions. For example, the settlement 
between the Dugan Baking Co. 
(New York City) and its union pro- 
vides for vacations to be computed 
on the basis of 48 hours a week in- 
stead of the traditional 40. In an- 
other instance Celluplastics (New- 
ark, N.J.) vacation monies include 
overtime, incentives and shift dif- 
ferentials. 

It’s easy to see that if any of these 
become “patterns,” labor costs will 
take another step upward—and so 
will prices. That merry-go-round just 
keeps spinning. 
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Not impossible! Absolutely practical! Here’s 
the answer. Put your name, product, salés 
message, or local dealer’s name on the 
popular Prince File. A practical, proven 
gift favorite. The Prince is only one of 
many items from the nationally known 
King Kut Line, any of which can be your 
personal salesman for a tenth of a cent a day 


Unsinger-AP Corporation 
Toledo, Ohio 


THE “PRINCE” 
NAIL FILE 


Contact your 

Jobber or Write on your 

letterhead for sample and 
catalog 














What Liberty means to | 
Eleanor Roosevelt 


“Real liberty,’ says Mrs. Roosevelt, ‘‘can 
exist only as long as the control of the 
Government remains in the hands of the 
people.”’ 

Read Mrs. Roosevelt’s engrossing and 
thought-provoking article in the April issue 
of LIBERTY. It’s something no freedom- 
loving American should miss. 

There are many other interesting 
articles, exciting fiction stories, and spe- 
cial features in this great new issue, too 
. . . including one on the fabulous possi- 
bilities of electronics in the future .. . the 
use of psychoanalysis in preventing divorce 

- why industry is developing new-type 

. . . Why labor is the world’s first 

defense against Communism ... LIBERTY’S 

outstanding Home Section devoted to the 

problems of your family; and the exciting, 

humorous condensation of ‘Raising A 
Riot’’, by Alfred Toombs. 


Liberty 


A ZINE 
NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 














WANT A NEW BUSINESS? 


Here °IT is! tired of your present 
business or your job . . do you have spare cash to 
invest? If so, HERE’S a business worth investigat- 
ing—a NEW Venetian Blind Laundry. Over 45 units 
installed since 1947. Cost $6,350; 24 mo. to pay. Free 
book, AIMING AT A FIRST YEAR $15,000 PROFIT! 


B. U. EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
101 S. 44th St. Phila. 4, Pa. 











To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 














NEW IDEAS 





Cozy Cage 

Shown here is a cozy cage for caulk- 
ing cracks in chimneys, painting pre- 
cipitous pylons, or inspecting inac- 
cessible installations. It’s a one-man 
platform hoist, of tubular steel con- 
struction, and is operated by means of 
a standard bicycle sprocket and chain 





arrangement hooked up to a winch. 
Sitting on an adjustable bicycle-type 
saddle, the worker can “pump” the 
“Bosun’s Chair” up or down at a 25 ft.- 
per-minute clip. Three automatic me- 
chanical safety devices are incorporated 
in its construction, and it comes 
M4 with 150 ft. of wire rope, 
waist-high guard rails, and a gate at 
the front for easy access. Weighing only 
75 Ibs., it has a capacity of 625 Ibs. 

(Safway Steel Products, Inc., 6234 
W. State St., Milwaukee 18, Wis.) 


Soapy Rotary 


Frustrated New York car washers 
will get a vicarious thrill while looking 
at this picture. It’s an improved car- 
washing device that automatically feeds 
a detergent into the swirling, revolving 


brush as you need it. A flick of the 
finger converts the soapy stream into 
a clear rinse, and another flick will shut 
off the stream. It works on both high 
and low water pressure, attaches to 
any garden hose. Name: Swirl-O-Matic. 

(Melaire Distributing Co., 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y.) 
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Flameproof Drapery 


A colorful, flameproof drapery mate- 
rial is now on the market, and is be- 
lieved to be the first commercial offer- 
ing of an asbestos textile for drapery 
purposes. Called “Colorbestos,” it is 
lighter in weight than ordinary asbestos 
cloth, is said to drape and fold nicely, 
have good appearance and feel, and be 
flameproof. The material is a combina- 
tion of asbestos yarn with a warp of 
cotton, woven in such a fashion that 
it will not flash, flame, or “after-glow.” 
Comes in ten plain colors and three dif. 
ferent weaves, in 50- or 100-yard bolts. 
All colors are fast to daylight, washing, 
dry cleaning, and hot pressing, can be 
washed with household soaps or dry 
cleaned with conventional solvents. 

(Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40 St., New 
York 16, N. Y.) 


Jet Generator 


Here’s a fog generator that weighs 
only 100 lIbs., against the 600 lbs. of 
the conventional type. Reason: it’s jet 
operated, is said to be the first jet en- 


gine powered device ever offered on 
the commercial market. The new ma- 
chine, which disperses insecticides in 
the form of a dense and copious fog 
deadly to flies, mosquitoes, etc., has 
only three moving parts, requires no lu- 
brication because it has no bearings. 
(Aeromarine Co., Vandalia, Ohio.) 


Utopia? 

Does your wife keep nagging you 
about the many minor repairs needed 
about the house? Then get her a “Tool 
Bib,” a woman’s tool-kit-apron com- 
bination, and tell her to sail into them 
herself. The “Bib” is a smartly styled, 
colorful apron with pockets for pliers, 
wrench, screwdriver, rule, hammer, 
screws, and nails, is made of blue 
denim trimmed with red, and has snap- 
fasteners on the neck band so that the 
little woman won’t muss her hair 4s 
she prepares to “do something” about 
the leaky plumbing. Comes with ten 
lightweight tools. 

(Marinag International, Inc., 202 E. 
44 St., New York 17, N.Y.) 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Company and Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Publication Score Interest manship 


American Education 

Press 

The Pied Typer (Dec.) 30 80 80 68 

(370 employees) 
Management's story needs telling here. No problems? Four-page sheet 
is so-so; could be made friendly and intimate, act as a bond betweeen 
small number of employees and management. “Meet 25’ers” good. 


Davison Chemical Corp. 

The Davison Beaker (Jan.) 80 73 65 73 

(2,700) 
Exercise more discretion in choosing stories. “Board Members” wastes 
much space, as does “British Group.” News of sales activities over- 
shadows plant and plant personnel stories. “Labor Relations” good. 
. Try to get away from name-listing, unless the names mean something 
to employees. 


abe 


IT’S A VACATION WONDERLAND 
Se many fascinating sights, such a 
variety of things to do. Write: 

BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


TRAVEL BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C. 
Farmers Insurance Group 


Emblem Flashes (Feb.) 76 81 75 78 
(2,200) VISIT ALLURING 


Eight-page publication needs zip. Heads don’t whet interest, and 
layout—though not bad—is far from lively. Fine editorial. 





Newport News Shipbuilding 

and Dry Dock Co. 

Shipyard Bulletin 89 72 81 71 

(Nov.-Dec.) 

(7,200) 
Thirty-six page book could devote much more of its space to stories 
about employees. Launching features could be condensed. Inclusion 
of general orders and memoranda, fine. “Team Work,” good—but 
where were pix of heroes? 


Novth Western RR | 
Nort estern a 
The North Western WE WILL BUY 
Newsliner (Feb) 83 88 75 84 YOUR 
(29,000) 
Interesting, well-balanced. “You Can’t Compete,” good. Small squibs BUSINESS 
recognizing the employee’s special efforts, also good. Why not features 


showing how to reduce R.R. overhead, up efficiency? Vital to manage- 


Y ish ll, with th : 
ment, yet ignored in many R.R. publications. s gtiestdict-alagar- de wgplcttcee? a 


sible perpetuation of the operation 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. of your business; or you may be 

Weyerhaeuser , interested in an advantageous out- 

Magazine (Jan.) 91 87 90 91 right merger. 

(9,438) Bored 
Top-heavy management story does not—in this instance—reduce reader We hove been baying -cotellisbad 
interest. Attractive, well-written book shows how interesting the man- 


businesses over a long period—al- 
agement story can be made. 


ways paying cash—and are success- 


full ti f widel 
In scorinc the employee publication, the editors ee ae any eT ee 


rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- ‘ 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of a only through out chairman ... no 
the inter-dependence of company, community "Aga. premature disclosure. Minimum pur- 
and employee is, from the ForBeEs viewpoint, tue chase $200,000; prefer $500,000 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. ate and over. Brokers protected. 

Craving understanding itself, management : “Se. ' 
must also to understand its employees—their 
desire for po Radley their fear of insecurity, ; AETNA INDUSTRIAL 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy Me Gi £ ‘Ss CORPO RATION 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- : _ 56s Fitth Avenue, New. York 
terests are also rated. at Plaza 3-7870 

Apart from content, the magazine or news # ag $5,000,000 Capital Available 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final Your Interests in Europe 
scoring of each publication. (business or personal) 

By calling attention to good points and sug- io! eee Oe Fee be a 
tree =e 3 caper hopes to help industry to utilize fully coating wert “ungunges Pe everywhere; 


— K. KAUFFMANN-GRINSTEAD 
535 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


diversified companies so purchased. 
Confidential negotiations conducted 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 


Ean 


‘e <== Sales, less Discounts, Returns and Allowances 


1949 
$153,500,123.48 


Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General and 


Administrative Exp 
Operating Income 
Other Income 


Interest on Funded Debt ... 


141,436,937.53 





For the Year Ended December 31, 1949 With Comparative Figures for 1948 


1948 
$140,279,236.56 


130,276,521.18 





$ 12,063,185.95 
60,076.51 








$ 10,002,715.38 
165,474.95 





$ 12,223,262.46 


$_10,168,190.33 








Amortization of Debenture Expense 


Other Interest 
Income before Federal and State Income Taxes 


Provision for Federal Income Taxes 
Provision for State Income Taxes 


Net Income for year ... 
Earned Surplus at beginning of year 


Dividends on Preferred Stock ($7 per share) $ 


141 ‘816. 65 





$ 868,972.50 
13,318.64 
142,059.96 





$ _1,012,129.13 


1,024,351.10 





$ 11,211,133.33 


9,143,839.23 





$ 4,142,000.00 
245,000.00 





3,353,000.00 
145,900.00 





$ 4,387,000.00 


3,498,900.00 








$ 6,824,133.33 
23,270,020.61 


5,644,939.23 
21,680,980.35 





$ 30,094,153.94 


$ 27,325,919.58 





686,000.00 


Dividends on Common Stock (1949, $1.75 per 


share; 1948, $1.50 per share) 


Earned Surplus at end of year 
Depreciation provided—1949 $635, 475.32 °¢ 


3,931,549.84 


$ 686,000.00 
3,369,898.97 





$ 4,617,549.84 


$__4,055,898.97 





$ 25,476,604.10 


$ 23,270,020.61 





1948 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1949 With Comparative Figures for 1948 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in banks and on hand .................. 
Accounts receivable—trade (less 
reserves 1949 $650,783.89; 
1948 $630,073.28) 
Other accounts and notes receivable... 
Inventories, at cost: 
Leaf tobacco 
Manufactured stock and revenue 
stamps 
Materials and supplies 
Special deposits—contra 


Total current assets 


1949 
$ 5,762,370.59 


6,993,209.17 
147,759.44 
66,571,806.70 
5,932,642.74 


2,488,505.73 
836,615.09 


1948 
$ 5,632,438.89 


6,300,891.00 
146,935.33 
64,269,906.99 
5,390,534.52 


2,877,831.66 
631,921.16 





$ 88,732,909.46 


$85,250,459.55 





PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIP- 
MENT, as adjusted December 31, 
1932 by authorization of stockholders, 
plus subsequent additions at cost, less 
retirements 
Less: Reserves for depreciation 

Total property, plant and 
equipment 

BRANDS, TRADE MARKS AND 
GOODWILL 

DEFERRED CHARGES: 

Prepaid insurance, advertising and 


Unamortized debenture expense 
Miscellaneous 


Total deferred charges 


$ 17,707,279.92 
6,613,238.36 


$16,726,561.13 
6,217,154.74 





$ 11,094,041.56 


$10,509,406.39 





$ 1.00 





509,266.06 
66,865.87 
231,143.76 


$ 473,362.32 
70,905.85 
177,975.08 





$ 807,275.69 


$ 722,243.25 





$100,634,227.71 


$96,482,110.19 





AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS | 





LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable—banks 
Accounts payable—trade 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures (due 
within one year) 
Accrued taxes . 
Accrued payrolls 
Accrued interest 
Other accrued liabilities 
Dividends, etc._funds on deposit, contra 


1949 
$ 9,000,000.00 
1,885,510.56 


600,000.00 
4,938,293.89 
536,919.27 
262,571.87 
198,414.02 
836,615.09 


$501,946.45 


1948 
$ 8,000,000.00 
1,777,829.27 


600,000.00 
3,877,103.60 
905.91 
267,071.87 
149,358.86 
631,921.16 





Total current liabilities $ 18,258,324.70 


$15,712,790.67 





FUNDED DEBT: 
5% Gold Bonds, maturing August 1, 
$ 6,195,450.00 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due 
October 1, 1963 (the indenture re- 
quires the retirement of — 


annually 1949-62) 17,200,000.00 


$ 6,195,450.00 


17,800,000.00 





Total funded debt $ 23,395,450.00 


$23,995,450.00 





CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 

7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
par value $100 per share: 

Authorized 99,576 shares 
Issued 98,000 shares 

Common Stock, par value $10 pershare: 
Authorized 5,000,000 shares 
Issued 2,246,681.89 shares 

Paid-in Surplus . 

Earned Surplus, as per statement 
($12,541,469.88 not available for cash 
dividends on common stock under 
provisions of debenture indenture) 


$ 9,800,000.00 


22,466,818.90 
1,237,030.01 
25,476,604.10 


$ 9,800,000.00 


22,466,818.90 
1,237,030.01 
23,270,020.61 





Total capital stock and surplus $ 58,980,453.01 


$100,634,227.71 


$56,773,869.52 
$96,482,110.19 





Main Street, U.S.A., Where America Buys Lorillard Tobacco Products 


ESTABLISHED 1760 





JOSEPH D. GOODMAN . JAMES F. HUGHES . LUCIEN 0. HOOPER . W.C. HANSON 
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Second quarter prospects 


TAKING THE coal strike hurdle in stride, business 
continues tooling along at a merry clip, promises to 
keep up the pace during the next quarter. Basic 
industries such as construction, steel, and auto- 
mobiles are currently bolstering the economy, lend- 
ing support to many a satellite industry. Consumer 
income is high. Lagging retail sales, taking fresh 
breath, may spurt ahead with an Easter buying 
rush. Reduction of excise taxes would lend momen- 
tum to this recovery. 

Commodity markets are fairly stable, with no 
radical price changes anticipated. Inventories are 
not unwieldy. Tempering optimism with usual re- 
straint, some businessmen are inclined to extend 
their earlier forecasts of a good first-half into the 
third quarter. Paradox puzzling some: unemploy- 
ment hitting a post-war peak while stock market 
trading volume inches along to what may be its 
highest level in more than a decade. The market 
is strong, helped along by an influx of investment 
funds. Blue chips as well as growth stocks are get- 
ting attention. 


Higher or Lower Taxes? 


Meantime, Washington observers were jolted 
by another paradox: Secretary of Commerce Saw- 
yer urging a cut in corporate taxes upon a House 
subcommittee, after his boss had asked for higher 
taxes. Tax relief, he opined, was the only possible 
way that business could get the venture capital 
it needs. Section 102 of the Revenue Act, with its 
penalties upon excessive retention of earnings, re- 
ceived his particular attention. A lonely voice cry- 
ing in the desert, Sawyer will get short shrift in 
the shifting sands of the Fair Deal. Congress it- 
self shows no overweening desire to give the Presi- 
dent the tax hike he wants. As a matter of fact, 
there are some slight signs that it might even 
chisel away some of his burgeoning budget. Any 
help, even if minuscule, would be welcome as the 
surplus glut of farm crops threatens to deluge the 
price supporters, up expenditures. 


Credit Structure 


Of more concrete importance is the potentially 
favorable development in the money market, with 
the Treasury initiating a major shift in its debt 
management policy. The trend of its refunding 
program seems to indicate a desire for more flexi 
bility in interest rates and credit policy as emphasis 
is put upon longer-term maturities. Over one-third 
of the public marketable debt, $56 billion, is float- 
ing debt—obligations due within one year. Spacing 


of debt maturities to five- and ten-year periods will 
make the task of the Federal Reserve easier, help 
alleviate any conflict between it and the USS. 
Treasury. 

When volume of consumer credit hit a new high 
($18.7 billion at the end of 1949) credit men and 
economists began to examine its structure with an 
eye to danger signals. So far, it’s pointed out, the 
ratio between outstanding credit and disposable 
personal income remains below pre-war levels. 
Losses are said to be still negligible, with credit 
men increasingly alert to any unhealthy signs. Per- 
haps sdme indication of family financial stability 
can be gained from life insurance company re- 
ports. These show that borrowing against policies 
is at a near-record low. Ratio of loans to policy 
reserves is 4.3%, one-fifth that recorded in the early 
30s. 

Economic ABCs: Last year’s savings of $14.4 
billion by thrifty Americans set a post-war high. 
This upward trend in savings has disturbed some 
government observers, who feel that Tom, Dick 
and Harry’s increasing tendency to put more money 
in the bank means less consumption and a corre- 
sponding decline in business activity. 

However, most of this amount, $9 billion, went 
into the coffers of life insurance companies, mutual 
savings and commercial banks, savings and loan 
associations, and savings bonds. The major portion 
of this sum was then channeled into the building 
industry, where, as mortgage money, it helped to 
sustain the current housing boom, one of the two 
or three most important props to our present high 
level of business. Competition among mortgage 
lenders helped to keep the rate of interest down, 
called forth better terms. In turn, it helped to ward 
off further government socialization of the build- 


ing field. 
Investment Stocks in Demand 


Encouraging factor in stock market activity is 
the slowly increasing numbers of individuals who 
are looking to equities as a source of investment. 
Attracted by a high level of earnings in recent 
years, and stimulated by the unwonted go-getting 
attitude displayed by the financial fraternity, more 
people are investigating the possibility of stocks 
and bonds. 

Their numbers should increase as corporations, 
easing up on capital expansion, will no longer 
need to retain such a large percentage of income, 
will be more liberal in their future dividend pay- 
ments.—THE EpiTors. 








Pre-publication Offer 
* New 128-pg. 
ro ‘ 500 Folio ” 


CYCLI-GRAPHS 
April Quarterly Issue 


with 12-year coverage of Earnings and 
Dividends—Monthly Price Ranges 
up to date through March 31. 


This new Spring 
Edition of CYCLI- 
GRAPHS contains 
individual charts of 
the 500 largest and 
most active listed 
stocks. They por- 
tray the major cyc- 
lical swings for the 
entire prewar, war- 
time and postwar 
Period since 1938. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: Send $3 
before April 6 for Folio FM-41. 


(Or send $4 to receive both CYCLI- 
GRAPHS and the latest monthly Folio 
of 303 Security Charts. Full year $25.) 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORP. 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


\ CHANGE 


MARKET "MYSTERY" 


TO MARKET MASTERY 
WITH THE 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


@ A reliable market guide whose signals 
have a well-sustained record of 
accuracy. 











@ Check this Index for a working solu- 
tion to your investment problem. 


@ Let its BUY and SELL SIGNALS help 
you to greater profits. 


SPECIAL OFFER: If you have never subscribed 
te THE SENSITIVE INDEX before, send $10 
for a three months trial subscription now. 


Its next signal may prove very important. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


30 Huntington Ave., Dept. F-11 
Boston 16, Mass. 


WHAT IS THE 
COMMODITY TRADER’S 
INSURANCE POLICY? 


The “stop-loss order." In the weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot telegrams sent to 
our subscribers, each trading recoramenda- 
tion is accompanied by advice as to exact 
prices at which stop-loss orders should be 
. The selection of proper stop-loss 
evels is a science in itself. This is just 
one of the plus factors that makes Com- 
modity Trend a service you can’t afford 
to be without. 


For a limited time only 




















current bulletins will be sent on request 
free of charge. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y¥. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Retail-merchandising stocks 


DEsPITE THE ADVANCE in the “Aver- 
ages” since last June, many stocks and 
many groups of stocks have done very 
little. Some companies have reduced 
dividends, showing that prosperity is 
not existing for all concerns. American 
Bank Note is a case in point. I often 
recommended it. The stock is apt to 
dry up for a while between 18-20, but 
I believe it will come back again. The 
company’s finances are good. 

Since 1946, the stocks of the depart- 
ment stores and retail-merchandising 
companies have generally declined 
about 50%. It is likely that the urgent 
demand by the ~—y for many articles 
has been supplied (although certain 
items, when priced attractively, sell 

uickly), that competition is keener, 
that the“margin of profit is declining, 
and that retail sales during 1950 will 
probably be moderately lower than last 
year, as a result of lower prices. 

However, I do not think these stocks 
will decline a great deal further and, 
hence, suggest that they be purchased 
on set-backs or on a scale down. 

Well-managed companies in this 
group should make a reasonable profit 
and be satisfactory investments. 

Comments on _ retail-merchandising 
stocks: 


Franklin Simon (listed on the New 
York Curb Exchange) operates retail 
stores handling wearing apparel for 
men, women, and children. Main store 
is located in New York City with 
branches in Garden City, Long Island; 
Greenwich and Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut; East Orange, N.J.; Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland; Atlanta; and Washington. 
Capitalization: Funded debt, $2.6 mil- 
lion; 4%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred, 44,622 shares; common, 219,- 
130 shares. Recently City Stores pur- 
chased 161,986 shares of the common. 
Sales of $19.8 million were shown for 
the year ended January 31, 1949, which 
was more than double the level re- 
corded in 1939. In 1946, the preferred 
stock sold at 52. The low since then, 
reached in 1949, was 23%. Now selling 
around 32 and paying $2.25; yield, 7%. 
Earned as high as $19 a share in 1945; 
latest figure, $6.86. I regard the pre- 
ferred as an attractive speculation. 


Marshall Field operates the largest 
department store in Chicago. Suburban 
branches are located in Evanston, Oak 
Park, Lake Forest, and Seattle, Wash. 
Finances are strong. Funded debt was 
retired in 1945. Sales have declined in 
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the last two years and may be slightly 
lower again for 1950. However, the 
company is stressing operating efficien- 
cy and economies and it is expected 
that an important program now under 
way for the Chicago stores, plus a re- 
cent pick-up in the textile industry, will 
enable earnings to show an increase, 
Earned $4.13 in 1949. Range since 
1946, 57-19; now around 26 and pay- 
ing $2. 
Among others I favor are: 
High 
and Low Recent 
since 1946 Price 
Alden’s 17 
Allied Stores. 63-25 34 
Federated 
Dept. Stores 42-19 36 2.50 
29 1.60 
57 2.00° 
41 2.30 
Lit Brothers. 20- 6 11 50 
31 2.00 
49 2.50 


Name Dividend 


$1.50 
3.00 


Montgomery 

104-47 54 3.00 
National 
Dept. Stores 39-13 15 
Sears, 
Roebuck ... 49-30 42 


Woolworth .. 62-41 49 


1.00° 


2.00 
2.50 


* Plus extras. 


In the past, the 5-and-10-cent type 
of store has done well during uncertain 
times. Woolworth, Kresge, and Kress 
are leaders in this field, and these 
stocks have merit as permanent invest- 
ments. Their record of sales and divi- 
dends has been excellent, with the re- 
sult that one can make additional pur 
chases of the stocks with confidence—in 
the event that conditions later on cause 
lower stock prices. 


Montgomery Ward has been inflv- 
enced by management trouble—well 
known to investors. However, finances 
are most excellent, and the company 
in fine condition to meet any situation. 
This stock should be a leader in any 
advance in the department store group: 


Macy’s store in New York is vely 
popular and does a large business. 
company recently opened a new store 
in Kansas City and it might take some 
time for this venture to show worth 
while profits. 


Advance release by air mail of this regulat 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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Celanese Corporation of America 
Marks its 25th Year of Operations 


(FROM THE 1949 ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS) 


From the Chairman ° 


The report for 1949 marks the completion of twenty-five years of successful operations. Some measure of 
the growth and development of our Company may be had by referring to the Company’s report for the 
year 1925, the first full year of cellulose acetate yarn production at our Amcelle plant. 


As of 


December 31, 1925 


As of 
December 31, 1949 





Total Assets 


$9,823,713 
Sales 1,642,126 
Net Profit 305,360 


$254,885,948 
171,292,005 
20,640,826 


In reviewing the year’s operations in 1925 for our shareholders, I took the occasion to write: 


“The Company’s products, ‘CELANESE’ Brand Yarn, Fabrics, etc., have met with in- 
creased demand by the trade from day to day, and with the new uses in which they have 
found a market, it is expected that the Company will have a very prosperous future and no 
difficulty will be experienced in readily disposing of the entire sbeasation of the Com- 
pres plant and the increase from its present production should be readily absorbed 


y the trade.” 


These words bear reaffirmation today as we look forward to another quarter century of operation which 


should prove to be equally productive of progress and growth. 


From the President 


EARNINGS: The earnings per share of Common Stock in 
1949, after providing for Preferred Stock dividends, 
were $3.19. 


DIVIDENDS: The dividends on the Common Stock totaled 
$2.40 per share represented by four quarterly dividends 
of 60¢ per share, which dividend has been in effect from 
the second quarter of 1948. The total dividends paid on 
the 5,514,107% shares of Common Stock outstanding 
amounted to $13,233,649. The dividends on the Pre- 
ferred Stocks amounted to $3,032,344. The total pay- 
ment for dividends in 1949 was $16,265,993. 


TAXES: While the earnings amounted to $3.19 per share 
of the Common Stock and the dividends $2.40 per share 
on the Common Stock, the total direct taxes paid by the 
Company to Federal, State, and Municipal governments 
were equal to $2.96 per share of Common Stock. 


FINANCIAL POSITION: The Company continues to be in 
a strong financial position, with net current assets at 
the end of the year of $69,339,823 of which $43,970,- 
546 was represented by cash. Inventories are at a low 
level for the volume of business being done. During 
the year the Company redeemed $2,437,000 of its 
funded debt. 


PLANT EXPANSION: During 1949 all departments of the 
Celriver plant were brought into operation. Initial oper- 


— or AB 
CHAIRMAN 


ations were commenced at this plant late in 1948. No 
further large expansions in the United States have been 
authorized in the meantime, but plans are being con- 
sidered for future expansions in the event that general 
economic conditions justify such steps. 


MARKET TRENDS: The most significant trend of the year 
was the development of the summer-weight suitings 
for both men’s and women’s apparel. This was pio- 
neered by several of our yarn customers who took the 
leadership in the styling and technological development 
of entirely new classes of fabrics combining acetate fila- 
ment yarn and staple fiber with other chemical yarns 
and fibers. Through their efforts the summer-weight 
suit business achieved a sound and profitable founda- 
tion. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1950: The high level of textile operations 
in the last quarter of 1949 is currently being maintained. 

So far as can be foreseen, the Company’s operations 
give promise of ye a high rate of productiv- 
ity for some time. Depending upon psychological fac- 
tors affecting consumer purchasing, general economic 
conditions and governmental action on taxes, we an- 
ticipate a year of satisfactory results. 


Reba he, 


PRESIDENT 


A copy of the annual report for 1949 will be sent without charge on request. Please address Dept. 156 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


-180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
CHEMICALS... PLASTICS...AND TEXTILE YARNS AND FIBERS 
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Canada's Leading 
Life Assurance Company 
Announces: 


e Increased dividends to 
policyholders in 1950. 

e Over one hundred million 
dollars paid out in benefits 
during 1949. 

e All-time record set for 
Sun Life Group protection 
of workers in business 
and industry throughout 
North America. 





From the 1949 Annual Report 


Benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries during 1949: 
$114,799,174 
Total benefits paid since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871: 
$2,240,555,979 
New Assurances issued during the year: 
$372,509,847 
Assurances in force: 
$4,187,193,642 











Write today for a copy.of “Sun 
Life of Canada Reports to You.” 
Just address: Sun Life of Canada, 
Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 

















HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


DECLINING MARKET 


Perpetual Bull and Novice Bear 
Read this book on the way UP 
Profit from it on the way DOWN 
A must book on Short Selling. $1.00 
MARK WEAVER, Dept. F-5, BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 

















Your dividend notice in ForBES 
directs nationwide. attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





THE MARKET held its own against the 
deflationary influence of first quarter 
tax payments. In the process it set a 
couple of new technical records. Dur- 
ing the first ten weeks of 1950 the 
Dow-Jones industrial averagee held in 
the narrowest percentage range (4.2%) 
ever recorded for that period of the 
year. Another new all-time record was 
set by the average when in the middle 
of March it passed the ninth month 
with no technical reaction exceeding 
2.9%. 

When the previous record of eight 
months free from a 3% reaction was 
made, the market was dominated by 
an expanding spiral of public specula- 
tive interest. This was during the first 
quarter of 1943, when low-priced 
speculative stocks provided outstanding 
market leadership. In the present situa- 
tion high-grade investment issues have 
consistently led the advance. A little 
help from time to time has been fur- 
nished by increased speculative interest 
in the television group and very brief 
buying flurries in rails and low-priced 
industrials. 

In the first quarter of 1943 a great 
wartime and post-war prosperity was 
still ahead. There was thus ample justi- 
fication for speculative interest in mar- 
ginal companies. Large perceutage ad- 
vances were to be recorded by such 
stocks as American Bank Note, Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry, American Loco- 
motive, American Woolen, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Glen Alden Coal, Gotham 
Hosiery and Pepsi-Gola, all of which in 


Further Readjustment Ahead ? 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 





the first quarter of 1950 have had dif- 
ficulty in maintaining previous rates of 
dividend payments. 

A comparison of the prospects of a 
large number of individual companies 
emphasizes the probability that the 
long-range economic outlook in early 
1950 is not as attractive as it was in 
1948. On this basis the market would 
appear to be justified in squeezin 
everything it can from the contin 
good earnings of high-grade leading 
companies while refusing to develop 
anything approximating an expanding 
spiral of speculative interest in lower 
quality situations. 

In 1943 the advance continued for 
four months after a sharp technical 
shakeout in early April. The interme- 
diate decline between July and Novem- 
ber was primarily caused by doubts 
regarding the continuation of the war. 
This year it seems reasonable to assume 
that the demand for high-grade divi- 
dend-paying common stocks will con- 
tinue until there are developments 
which appear to threaten the longer- 
range dividend outlook. 

Despite Mr. Truman’s assurance that 
1949 was a year of major economic re- 
adjustment, there are indications in 
banking and business statistics that fur- 
ther major economic readjustment is 
probable over the next year or two. 
This economic readjustment could well 
be a threat to recent maximum divi 
dend payments of important — 
nies. Right at the moment this is dif- 
ficult to accept. 
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6 Fortune-Building Stocks 


—in Dynamic New “Magic Metals & Minerals” Industry 
in “Ground-Floor” Stage of G-R-O-W-T-H! 


AS YOU KNOW, many of today's big fortunes started with risk 
capital in the early stages of growth industries such as the bank- 
ing, railroads, automobiles, aircrafts and more recently television. 

Now ... the research staff of the Investors Advisory Institute, sub- 
sidiary of 33-year-old FORBES Publishing Co., believes that rare metals 
and minerals—though still in its infancy—may be the dynamic growth 
industry of tomorrow. It is just at such early stages of growth, of course, 
that the best fortune-building opportunities appear. Although these 
stocks are frankly speculative, rewards could be very substantial in time 
for those able to assume the risks, and to exercise patience. 

Many forward-looking analysts believe that we are entering a period 
of history which may become ta as the "magic metal age.'' Demand 
for little-known metals and minerals is growing rapidly, should reach 
major proportions in the years ahead. Thus, stocks of certain com- 
panies in this field have great speculative possibilities for long-range 
capital growth. 

These rare metals and minerals bear strange names: beryllium, 
strontium, vanadium, molydenum, titanium, uranium, thorium, etc., and 
they have many uses, both military and civilian. Atomic energy is, of 
course, one of the major outlets and growing very rapidly. This industry 
consumes uranium and related products, such as thorium and lithium. 
Zirconium, another "rare" metal is used in powder form, in fluorescent 
lighting, vacuum tubes, and other phases of the electronics industry. 
Because of its corrosion-resistant properties, it also has growing uses 
in metallurgy. Lithium also is rapidly gaining in popularity in industry. 


Here are six leaders in this infant rare metals and minerals 
industry recommended at this time for amazing growth: 


#1—Produces copper rods, wire and rare mineral salts and 
chemical compounds and alloys. Earned 2.49 in 1948. If 
earnings continue, may soon pay dividends. Good growth 
prospects at price of 14. 

#2—Appears undervalued at present price of 13%. Sold as 
high as 60 in 1938; 44 in 1946. Paid dividends for past 
16 years. 

#3—One of the most active firms in rare minerals field. Re- 
nowned for research. Earning power and dividends on 
upgrade. Price 39. ; 

#4—Occupies important place in atomic scheme of things. 
Earnings and dividends have gained sharply. Price 48. 

#5—Produces rare metal with vital uses in atomic energy 
program. Highly speculative. Now about 41. 

#6—Produces special alloys and has recently gained a foot- 
hold in production of uranium. Sells for 22. 


To investors seeking long-range capital growth, yet able to take the 
risks of an infant industry, we'd like to send this Special Study, "6 Magic 
Metals & Minerals Stocks," FREE with a trial subscription to the weekly 
8-page Service of the Investors Advisory Institute for 3 months at $15; 
6 months for $25, or a full year for only $45. 


Besides Special Studies like this for those seeking long-range capital 


growth, the weekly 8-page Service of the Investors Advisory Institute, 
affiliate of 33-year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., brings 
a wealth of information, listed in box at right, for investors seeking 
immediate capital gains or income and security. 

Simply fill in and return convenient order form at right with 
remittance to get acquainted with America’s fastest-growing 
Investment Service and receive FREE by return mail Special 
Study “6 Magic Metals & Minerals Stocks”—in dynamic new 
industry in early stage of GROWTH. 





Only IAI Brings You All 
These Features in Its 


Weekly Service: 


Analyzing the Market 

Business Barometer Interpretation 
Brokers Predict 

Consensus Opinion 

Corporate Earnings 

Current Comment on Active Stocks 
Dividend Calendar 

Experts Say 

Follow-up on Recommended Stocks 
Growth Stock Guide 

Industry of the Week 

Investment and Business Barometers 
Investment Policy 
Investors Forum 

Looking Ahead 

50 Low-Priced Supervised Stocks 
News Affecting Your Investments 
Our Own Market Forecasts 
Program Changes 

Review of Recommended Stocks 
Stock of the Week 

60 Supervised Recommendations 
Survey of Current Advices 

Trend of Stock Prices 





---Convenient Order Form--- 





INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 


(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York ||, N. Y. 


Send me at once your special study, "6 Magic 
Metals & Minerals Stocks,’ with my subscription 
as checked below: 

(CJ 3 Months $15 —C 6 Months $25. 
[-) One Year $45 


{3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months 
or One Year) 


( Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 


() Emolesed is $.....cccccccccce 
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consecutive 


dividend payments 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 161 


PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 12 
PREFERENCE STOCK 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 8 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 


28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 


281 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 


All three dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record April 5, 1950. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 


March 17, 1950 





MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Averages Analyzed 


THE NEWSPAPERS have been reporting 
that stocks are “about as high as at any 
time since 1930.” Superficially, as mea- 
sured by the DJ Industrial Average, 
that is true. The high since 1930 was 
213.36, on May 29, 1946, and recently 
the index has been not far from that 
figure. 

Actually, however, this generalization 
is absolutely untrue! Stocks are not as 
high as they were in 1946, except for 
relatively few individual issues. 

Please note these important facts: 
(1) Speculative stocks have not kept 
pace with the DJ Industrials and are 
not anything like as high as in 1946; 
(2) The stocks which make up the DJ 


are about 60% higher than in 1946, and 
(c) about $33 per DJ “share” has been 
ploughed back into property since 1946 
from undistributed earnings. 

For the market to be as “high” as it 
was in 1946, therefore, it is necessary 
for the speculative stocks to catch up 
with issues of the DJ Average quality, 
for price-earnings ratios to advance 
from around nine times earnings to 
about 15 times earnings, for yields to 
drop from 5.8% to 5.9% to about 3%, 
and for the DJ Industrials to sell at 
least as high as 246 to reflect the par 
value of earnings ploughed back in the 
past three years. 

Please note this simple tabulation: 





Computed 
Earnings 
on the “Dow” 


1950 (Est.) .. $12.50 


12.05 
10.52 
9.31 
7.50 


Computed 
Dividends 
on the “Dow” 


Year’s 
High of P-E Ind. 
“Dow” Ratio Return 


t t t 

200.91 8.9 6.0% 
194.49 8.4 5.4% 
187.66 10.0 4.9% 
212.50 15.7 3.5% 


+ The reader can write these items in from latest figures. High of the “Dow” to time 


this is written is 209.43. 





Industrials are better and more valu- 
able equities now than they were in 
1946, because (a) earnings are about 
62% higher than in 1946, (b) dividends 
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IN LOW-LABOR-COST INDUSTRIES 


A STANDARD & POOR’S RECOMMENDATION 


From an investment standpoint labor costs are impor- 
tant. Companies with low labor costs generally have an 
advantage over those with a high “‘labor factor’. 


This Special Report on 14 attractive low-labor-cost 
issues gives you valuable data to consider. 


The 14 stocks were selected by Standard & Poor’s 
security analysts from among 1,000 listed on the New 


York Stock Exchange. 


$ Mail $1 with this ad and your name and address. You 

will receive this important study plus the next four issues 

of Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey. Offer open to new 
readers of this survey only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 


" 
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Of course, all of the above is “just 
figures,” and the market does not live 
by figures alone. What happens from 
here out depends on the demand for 
shares and the supply of them more 
than on earnings or mathematical com- 
putations. Never forget that! 

When the market was up in the 205- 
213 range in 1946, however, the back- 
ground was entirely different from what 
it is now. We had been through a year 
and a half of active speculation and 
trading enthusiasm; right now the en- 
thusiasm dates from me the middle 
of last December. In 1946, we had a 
first-class “undigested securities” situa- 
tion, and the “undigested securities” 
were issues of highly speculative vin- 
tage. 

Today we do not have any undi- 
gested securities, and the securities be- 
ing merchandised, by and large, are 
rather good quality issues. That is more 
important than all the figures. 

Readers will recall that I have put 
much stress on “supply areas” and “de- 
mand areas” in previous columns. I 
contended, for instance, that the 188 
195 area would be tough to get through 
—but that we would master it; and, 
again, more recently, I pointed out that 
it would take “time and much stock” to 
move through the 200-218 area. It 
seems to me that the next “congestion 
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area” very easily may be somewhere 
around 225-230. I would say, too, that 
the market's pattern now suggests a 
very strong “demand area” at around 
200-205. 

The dread occupational disease of 
Wall Street is chronic bullishness. Any- 
one who gets more bullish as the mar- 
ket goes higher ought to suspect that 
he has it. My buying recommendations 
from now on will get fewer and fewer. 
This column has given: a great many 
buying ideas in the past six months, 
and those who have followed it already 
should be well loaded with stocks. 
Stocks are not as cheap as they were 
last summer, and every reader ought to 
recognize it. This may not be a time 
to sell (I don’t think it is), but it is a 
less favorable time to buy than we have 
been in since last summer. 

I think the current strength in the 
oil shares is a Heaven-sent opportunity 
to reduce one’s investment in an indus- 
try which has an uncertain and prob- 
ably unfavorable long-term outiook. 
There is too much oil in the world to- 
day; the industry is over-developed. To 
be sure consumption is increasing, but 
not as fast as potential productive ca- 
pacity. Oil earnings are down a lot 
from 1948, and they probably are go- 
ing down a lot more. Lest there be any 
mistake about my attitude, I would 
even take profits in Cities Service, 
which I previously thought might sell 
well above 100. It may go still higher, 
but I do not want to take the great 
risks this artificial price level for petro- 
leum and its products involves. At a 
minimum I would now reduce the per- 
centage of funds invested in the in- 
dustry. 

Many good values still exist in the 
stock market, and probably even more 
opportunities are present to make 
money in less meritorious stocks on a 
trading basis. I think that Atchison is 
an outstanding value, and a much bet- 
ter stock than its wide market fluctua- 
tions in recent years would suggest. I 
look for the road to earn better than 
$20 a share this year, and think the 
dividend ought to be more than $8 a 
share. 

I think that American Can is an out- 
standing value in a high-grade stock, 
and believe that those who buy it now 
within 12 to 18 months will be getting 
a very good dividend return on their 
cost. 

I think American Telephone ought to 
be selling on a 5% basis rather than on 
a 6% basis. 

It is my opinion that Anaconda is 
cheaper than the other good minin 
shares . . . that National Steel, after the 
split-up, will do much better in the 
market . . . that U. S. Steel is a better 
stock than it has been for many years, 


“ 


April 1, 1950 





RAILROAD 


INCOME: 


From. transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail, express, etc. 

From other sources — interest, 
dividends, rents, etc......... 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 


COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1949 ANNUAL REPORT 


Year 


Comparison 
1949 


with 1948 


$356,708,017 $43,482,430 


7,067,637 537,820 





Total Income 


EXPENDITURES: 





Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 
and taxes 


Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
services 


$363,775,654 $42,944,610 





$321,895,524 $33,301,182 


35,010,303 5,645,040 





$356,905,827 $27,656,142 





Total Expenditures 


NET INCOME: 


For improvements, sinking funds, 
and other purposes 





The 40-hour week established 


less than the 4.3% in 1948. 


record January 3, 1950. 





$6,869,827 D $15,288,468 





Due principally to work stoppages in the coal and steel industries, 
freight revenues were $39,728,935 less in 
Passenger revenues were $2,670,298 less. 


1949 than in 1948. 


for certain classes of employees 


September |, 1949, and the increase in rates of pay, both recom- 
mended by the Presidential Emergency Board, were largely responsible 
for the high level of operating expenses in 1949. 


The return on the net investment of the Company in property 
devoted to public transportation in 1949 was 2.77%, or 1.53 points 


During 1949, outstanding System interest-bearing debt, including 
equipment trusts, was.further reduced $15,041,414. 


A dividend~6f $1.00 per share on Preferred Stock was declared 
December 21, 1949, and paid January 25, 1950, to stockholders of 


R. B. WHITE, President 





certainly better than at any time in my 
memory . . . that Chicago & North 
Western will sell much higher later in 
the year . . . that you may be able to 
buy Television shares cheaper sometime 
this summer when the industry is “out 
of season”. . . that Pfizer has a big earn- 
er in terramycin . . . that there will be 
more semi-institutional buying in qual- 
ity stocks as they go higher, and that 
a lot of buying of this type may appear 
in the Cement Shares . . . that the Rails 
are especially good trading vehicles, 
and that the rail industry will make 
more money in 1950,than in 1949, even 
if traffic is lower . . . that Dixie Cup is 
a “growth” situation. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 





THe Hanpsook oF ADVANCED TIME- 
Motion Stupy, by L. A. Sylvester 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 
N.Y., $5.00). 

Human work is presented in a three- 
dimensional concept: the product of 
mechanical work, physical conditions 
and the human element. The author 
discusses and defines what work is, the 
concept of a fair day’s work, and with- 
in what limits of accuracy human work 
is measurable. 

Throughout, the basic importance of 
the human element and industrial re- 
lations is stressed. The mechanics of 
recording and evaluating time-motion 
study observations are clearly shown, 
as well as the conduct of the time- 
motion study engineer and the admin- 
istration of time-motion study activity. 

In all, this “a realistic and experi- 
mental” approach showing how prog- 
ress and development can be made 
through a recognition of the supple- 
mentary nature of time and motion 
study. 


BraziL, WorLp FRontTIER, by Benja- 
min H. Hunnicutt (D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. $6.00). 
This is a sympathetic yet acute ap- 
praisal of a sprawling land where “un- 
limited opportunity” still awaits the en- 


terprising and venturesome spirit. Au- 
thor provides a thoroughly informed 
analysis of Brazilian agriculture (in- 
cluding corn, sugar cane, rubber, cof- 
fee, cotton, oranges, nuts, and banan- 
as); Brazilian industry; the water and 
mineral resources; Brazilian education 
and culture—against a background of 
the country’s government and political 
structure. 

It’s still a frontier land, and not 
merely because of its millions of miles 
of uninhabited area—it offers excep- 
tional opportunities for progress into 
the unknown: in science and sociology; 
in transportation and development of 
new territory. 


MopverN Repus.ic, by Spencer Pink- 
ham (Corwin Publishing Co., New 
York, N.Y. $2.50). 

Contains an exciting cutline of the 
search made by our people for security 
and freedom, plus a sobering review of 
the position now occupied by the dem- 
ocracies in a world where the tide is 
racing in the direction of totalitarianism 
and its promise of security. Also out- 
lined is the dilemma of the U.S.—how 
to maintain both security and freedom 
—and the author offers an interesting 
“partial solution.” 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, UNITED Na- 
Tions, 1948. (Columbia University 
Press, New York, N.Y. $6.00). 


This is the first issue of a yearbook 
by the UN, which will be published 
annually in the future. It’s intended to 
continue the work of the Statistical 
Yearbook of the League of Nations in 
providing a convenient and comprehen- 
sive summary of international statistics, 
yet with a broader scope. 

Presents a wealth of data on pop- 
ulation, manpower, agriculture, fores- 
try, fishing, cagitd  i min- 
ing, quarrying, manufacturing, wages, 
sg suri and external pal 4 bal 
ance of payments, social, educational 
and cultural activities, national income, 
finance, etc. In French and English. 

A bilingual alphabetical country in- 
dex is given, bt ab the tables in 
which each country is included. 


Backwoops Uropias, by Arthur Eu- 
gene Bestor, Ne (U. of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $3.50). 

This is a comprehensive study, the 
first attempt to record a detailed his- 
tory of early endeavors to build a brave 
new world in America as expressed in 
the sectarian and Owenite phases of 
Communitarian Socialism in America 
during the period 1663-1829. Signifi- 
cance of these movements is interpreted 
as contemporaries saw it—as a product 
of certain important and understand- 
able elements in current social thought 


—rather than as a series of historical 
oddities. 





Company 


Container Corp. of Am... 


General Telephone Corp. 


The B.F. Goodrich Co... 


Marshall Field & Co.... 


United Fruit Co 





THE IDEAL report, ForBEs editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


Financial General Final 
Presentation Data Information Score 


Commercial Credit Co... 78 84 


79 81 


operations. 


Another voluminous project, broken up by pictures and tables. 
Needs table of contents. 


Fast-moving story, with charts aiding reader understanding. 
President’s message to the point. 


Rather austere narrative. Needs charts and pictures to stimu- 
late interest. Ten-year historical summary helpful. 


Conventional, lacklustre affair, omitting charts and pictures. 


Undeveloped. 


Rest of story falls behind interesting presentation. Little in- 
formation on sales, no breakdown of revenue dollar. Fifty- 
year review of activities informative. 


translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Overwhelming presentation of facts and figures reasonably 
simplified by charts and tables. Good insight into involved 


Comment 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





763. Reapinc CoursE IN EXECUTIVE 
TECHNIQUE: An informative compendium 
of short summaries of books which have 
been written to aid the executive in his 
solution of problems arising from manage- 
ment, human relations, personnel and in- 
dustrial relations, training programs, manu- 
facturing, distribution, finance, and pub- 
lic relations. (41 pages.) 


764. Four GENERATIONS ON THE LINE: 
This lively, well-written 47-page booklet 
tells the story of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad in diary and 
letter form, includes the recital of many 
incidents of a historical nature. 


765. THe FreperaL Wace-Hour Law 
Dicest: Tells what the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is, how it functions, who are 
exempt, how to compute overtime pay, the 
duties of employers, and lists the measures 
that can be taken to enforce the act. (6 
pages. ) 


766. NATIONAL MARKETING CONFER- 
ENCE: A package of several speeches given 
by prominent business men at the National 
Marketing Conference sponsored by the 
Domestic Distribution Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Subjects include: 
Distribution in a Buyer’s Market; Per- 
formance At Point of Sale; Human Rela- 
tions in Selling; The Small Retailer in To- 
day’s Market, etc. 


767. Wuat Inpustry EXPECTS OF THE 
EncinEER: G.E.’s C. E. Wilson tells a con- 
ference on “Industry and the Engineer of 
the Future” at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute that the engineer of the future must 
not only master the scientific and mech- 
anical complexes of life, but must also ap- 
ply his talents to the social and economic 
complexes as well. Thirty-two page book 
includes a transcript of a panel discussion 
of Mr. Wilson’s remarks. 


768. DESIGNING WITH ALUMINUM Ex- 
TRUSIONS: Breaks down the extrusion ele- 
ment into eight principles of design, illus- 
trates each with diagrams, charts, and pic- 
tures of actual parts. The 138-page book 
contains over 140 illustrations of specific 
applications of extrusions to structural de- 
sign, and includes a chapter on design 
data. 

769. Decminc Your Po.icy oN PEN- 
sions: Answers basic questions on pension 
Policies and practices, provides a complete 
guide to the business man on the subject. 
Discusses types, executive and stockholder 
benefits, how to estimate costs, tax aspects, 
etc. The analysis was prepared by the Re- 
search Institute of America. 


April 1, 1950 











Net Sales, Royalties, and Rentals 
Cost of Sales and Expenses 
Operating Income 

Income Credits 

Gross Income 

Income Charges 


Net Income Before Provision for Fed- 
eral and Foreign Income Taxes 


Provision for Federal and Foreign In- 
come Taxes 


Net Income Before Deduction of 
Minority Interests 


Deduct equity of minority holders of 
subsidiary’s common stock in income 


Net Income 


Dividends Paid: Preferred Stock 


Common Stock 


ST.REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
REPORTS ON 1949 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME FOR THE 
YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1949 AND 1948 


Provisions for depreciation and depletion charged against income 
amounted to $5,376,929 for 1949, and $4,568,416 for 1948. 


ST. REGIS 


PAPER COMPANY 









1949 1948 
$127,335,591.23 $162,672,925.94 
118,719,146.39 138,402,144.86 

8,616,444.84 24,270,781.08 
1,641,767.12 1,144,219.13 
10,258,211.96 25,415,000.21 
2,191,684.18 1,455,297.85 
8,066,527.78 23,959,702.36 
2,588,325.08 9,042,499.64 
5,478,202.70 14,917,202.72 

— 57,400.15 

5,478.202.70 14,859.802.57 

$ 798,575 $ 828,208 

3,102,428 4,136,571 








230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities. In Canada: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 


Products—Multiwall Bags and Bag Filling Machines . . . Printing, Publication 
and Converting Papers . . . Bleached and Unbleached Kraft Paper and Board 
... Bleached and Unbleached Kraft Pulp... Panelyte Laminated Plastics. 








CONGRATULATIONS 





Earle W. Allen and Lawrence C. 
Freer, appointed vice-presidents of 
Chase National Bank, N.Y. 

Donald M. Nelson, former chairman 
of War Production Board, elected presi- 
dent, treasurer, and a director of Con- 
solidated Caribou Silver Mines, Inc. 

John C. Baker and Charles R. Van 
de Carr, Jr., elected directors of Colum- 
bia Gas System, Inc. 

Louis W. Dawson, elected president, 
and Roger Hull, elected executive vice- 
president, of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


37 


Otto G. Schwenk, elected a director 
of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 

John Hallett and Robert Graney, 
elected vice-presidents, and Steve Gir- 
ard, appointed general sales manager, 
of Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

Walter S. Mack, Jr., elected chair- 
man of the board; Alfred N. Steele, 
elected president; James W. Carkner, 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, of Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Christian W. Korell and William S. 
Youngman, Jr., elected directors of 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


POLO LLL POPPI OOOO 


1 prm Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable April 1, 1950 to 
holders of record at the close of busi 
ness March 17, 1950. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1950 to holders of 
record at the close of business March 
17, 1950. 
COMMON STOCK 

60 cents per share, payable March 
31, 1950 to holders of record at the 
close of business March 17, 1950. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 
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March 7, 1950 














Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co. 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects .. . 320 Pages .. . Charts 
37 Chapters ... Glossary ... Index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 
trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and !ucidly through clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t “‘know it all’ can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly mistakes and increase profits. 


Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 


Use this revealing book with confidence—with 
profit. It should prove one of the soundest in- 
vestments you ever made. Price $5 in U 
Canada and Foreign, $6. Fill in and return 
coupon below. Money back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 4-1 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s en- 


lightening book “THE STOCK MARKET — 
Basic Guide for Investors”: 


CF Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 
(On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 








YOUR MONEY 





Real estate 


ONLY sURPLUS FUNDS should be used 
for investing in real estate. (Quite aside 
from home buying, which is another 
matter. ) 

This is because realty is a “non- 
liquid” investment. It can’t be con- 
verted into cash as easily as securities. 

Besides, it usually takes time before 
worthwhile appreciation can _ be 
realized. 

Real estate investments can take sev- 
eral forms. One of the simplest is land 
itself—lots, acreage, farms, ranches, etc. 
People buy land for various reasons. 
Some do so for an eventual rise in 
value. Others buy with the thought of 
using it—sooner or later—for a homesite, 
farm, or other purpose. 

Objectives therefore differ; but cer- 
tain basic rules apply in each case. For 
one thing, no one wants to lose money 
in the process. Yet, many “investors” do 
lose by ignoring certain commonsense 
rules. 

One of the first axioms is to buy land 
only in sections you know something 
about—preferably in your own ity. 

But, strangely enough, some other- 
wise astute people will buy in far- 
distant places—hundreds or even thou- 
sands of miles away—often sight unseen. 
This was a frequent occurrence in the 
Florida “boom” a few decades ago. 

If you're thinking of buying land for 
appreciation, here's a sound, time- 
honored rule: “Buy by the acre, sell by 
the foot.” 

One way to do this is to follow the 
best business or residential streets of a 


by W. C. HANSON 


investments 


town out to the city limits. Keep go- 
ing until you reach sections where land 
starts to be quoted by the acre. Such 
land, on or near the main roads, will 
usually become valuable some day. 
Eventually, the city, or its suburbs, will 
come out to these areas. When that 
happens, acres are cut up into lots or 
parcels—at fancy prices. But, remember, 
it may take years of patient waiting 
before these rewards can be reaped. 
Which again illustrates why only sur- 
plus funds should be used for realty 
investing. 

Some people like to invest in 
buildings — apartment houses, office 
buildings, industrial plants, etc. Inci- 
dentally, some of the biggest estates in 
the country are large realty holders of 
this type—the Astors, Vanderbilts, and 
Joe Kennedys—to cite just a few. 

The rate of income on such buildings 
is often quite attractive, but it takes 
careful selection in the first place, and 
proper management afterward. 

For one thing, in considering such 
purchases, don't be fooled by sus- 
piciously high “incomes” based on gross 
rentals alone. It’s the net that counts. 

Take a look at operating costs as well 
as receipts. Cost of fuel, repairs, depre- 
ciation, taxes, etc., can run quite high 
in some cases, especially in older 
buildings. When these factors are con- 
sidered, the net income isn’t always a 
bargain. 

Realty mortgages are another ancient 
form of investment. Being based on 
land, they have a certain basic element 





STOCKS 


Boston Ground Rent Trust 

City Investing Co. ................ 
City & Suburban Homes 

Equitable Office Building 

General Realty & Utility 

Lefcourt Realty 

Lincoln Building 

Tishman Realty & Construction 
Western Real Estate Trustees 


BONDS 


City Investing Co 

I G6 eRe Seetaiwe 
Genl. Realty & Util. Corp. ...... 
Hotel St. George 

Savoy Plaza 


B—Bid. 





SELECTED REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


eee ewe wee eee 


Source: From a list compiled by Amott, Baker ¢> Co., New York. 


Dividend 


Rate & Maturity 
Deb. 4s, 1961 
Inc. Deb. 5s, 1966 
Inc. Deb. 4s, 1969 
4s, 1950 
2nd S.F. 3-6s, 1956 
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of security. Yet, one must check on 
the value of the underlying property, 
its age, condition, re-salability. 
You also have to consider the earning 
power and credit standing of the bor- 
rower, especially if it’s an individual. 

First mortgages on good properties 
usually enjoy a ready market, except in 
times of depression, when all security 
values go down. But, in normal times, 
a mortgage holder can usually convert 
his investment into cash without undue 
difficulty. Savings banks, savings-and- 
loan associations, mortgage companies 
and large estates are among the best 
markets for reselling mortgages. 

Second mortgages, however, are an- 
other matter. ey are much less 
acceptable to institutional buyers, and, 
in bad times, are extremely difficult to 
liquidate. As a general rule, they are a 
shaky investment. Because of their 
junior position and greater risk, second 
liens usually pay higher interest than 
first mortgages. Rates on these today 
run around 6% to 64%—sometimes 
higher. In view of the risk element, 
anyone lending money on a second 
mortgage should investigate with ex- 
treme care. It’s often happened that a 
decline in value of the property in 
event of foreclosure means that the 
second mortgagee gets wiped out. 

Still another way of investing in real 
estate is in the and stocks of 
realty holding and managing firms. A 
typical cross-section of such securities 
is here presented. These are indicated 
merely as examples, not necessarily as 
buying recommendations at this time. 
While most of these have sold at much 
higher levels than at present, they have 
also been considerably lower on past 
occasions. 

Of the several issues listed in the 
accompanying table, one or two de- 
serve special mention. 

One of the most interesting is the 
Boston Ground Rent Trust—a unique, 
colorful old firm. Established in 1888, 
it has been paying dividends each year 
since 1890—something of a record in 
the realty managing field. 

The Boston firm is a real estate hold- 
ing unit, whose properties are widely 
diversified geographically. It has fairly 
large holdings in Kansas City and St. 
Paul, and other properties in Boston, 
Washington, Minneapolis, Meriden, 
Norfolk, Omaha and Sioux City. 

One of the distinguishing features of 
Boston Ground Rent Trust is its prefer- 
ence for investing in retail centers. Its 
tenants range from small, single-pro- 
prietor merchants to large department 
stores. 

The Trust has been a money-maker, 
year in and year out. This, of course, is 
the main reason why dividends have 
been kept up so faithfully over the 
years. Last year, it was able to report 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO. 


General and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
Series G, 312%, due September 1, 1966 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Mortgage and Deed of Trust of The Detroit Edison Company, 
dated as of October 1, 1924, and of the Indenture dated as of 
September 1, 1936, supplemental thereto, to Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, as Trustee, The Detroit Edison Company has elected to redeem 
and pay, and will redeem and pay in lawful money of the United 
States of America, on May 15, 1950, all of its General and Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds, Series G, issued and outstanding thereunder. 


Accordingly, on May 15, 1950, there will become and be due and 
payable upon each bond of such Series G, upon presentation with 
all coupons maturing subsequent to March 1, 19590, at the principal 
office of the Trustee, Bankers Trust Company, Corporate Trust 
Department, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y., the principal 
amount thereof, together with accrued interest to May 15, 1950, 
and a premium of 41444 of the principal amount of each such bond. 
From and after May 15, 1950, interest on such bonds will cease to 
accrue, the coupons for interest maturing subsequent to that date 
will be void and such bonds and coupons will cease to be entitled 
to the benefit of the lien of said Mortgage and Deed of Trust. 


tion in the usual manner. 


Dated, March 15, 1950 


be attached to the bonds. 





Bonds presented for redemption should have attached all coupons 
maturing after March 1, 1950. The March 1, 1950 coupons apper- 
taining to such bonds should be detached and presented for collec- 


In case registered bonds are presented and payment to other than 
the registered holder is desired the transfer tax due must be paid 
and the bonds must be assigned in blank or accompanied by properly 
executed instruments of assignment in blank. 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO, 
By Arthur S. Albright, Treasurer. 


NOTICE OF PRIOR PAYMENT 


The Detroit Edison Company bas instructed Bankers Trust 
Company to pay on and after March 15, 1950 the principal of 
and premium and accrued interest to May 15, 1950 on any of 
said bonds which are presented at the Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment of Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wail Street, New York 
15, N. Y. All coupons maturing after March 1, 1950 should 


As a convenience to the bondholders, arrangements have 
been made by Bankers Trust Company so that if said bonds 
and coupons are presented at the Principal Office of National 
Bank of Detroit, 660 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26, 
Michigan, or at the Principal Office of The Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, 151 West Fort Street, Detroit 
31, Michigan, the holder thereof will receive payment in 
Detroit upon the terms above stated. 














net of $4.04 per share (compared with 
$3.43 in 1948) on gross receipts of 
$442,768. Its overhead is extremely low 
—with only five employees on its pay- 
roll. This, plus the fact that capital 
structure consists of only 39,412 shares, 
makes the operation a profitable one 
for stockholders. 

Closely similar to Boston Ground 
Rent Trust is Western Real Estate 
Trustees. In fact, the two firms are 
virtually twins, being managed from 
the same office, with substantially the 
same trustees in charge. Like its re- 
lated firm, Boston Ground Rent, West- 
ern also concentrates on business prop- 
erties located in strategically diversi- 
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fied areas. Principal holdings are in 
Boston, Kansas City, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Washing- 
ton, Norfolk and Newton (Mass.). 

Western has shewn strong earning 
power for many years, and a good divi- 
dend history. Profits last year stood at 
$8.47 a share (versus $7.82 in 1948) 
and 1949 dividends totalled $8 a share, 
including an extra payment. 

Shares of this type may be of in- 
terest to large estates wishing to di- 
versify their holdings, meanwhile re- 
ceiving a liberal, steady income. They 
should, however, be considered from a 
long-range point of view, rather than 
for quick appreciation possibilities. 











READERS SAY 





Inland water wagons 


We note your comment, “Another Need- 
less, Costly Subsidy,” on page 12 ef your 
March 1 issue with r to the article 
“Inland Water Wagons,” in the same is- 
sue.... 

Interests inimical to waterways almost 
always refer to waterway transportation 
as subsidized transportation. We often 
wonder what such interests want done 
about them. Should our rivers flow down 
to the seas carrying away vital topsoil 
from countless acres of land, along with 
flood wreckage, rather than a large part 
of the nation’s commerce? 

As you oes know, some $4 billion 
of railroad bonds have defaulted since 
1930. That amount is more than the cost 
of the entire Federal Waterway System 
since the first dollar was spent on it in 
1822. 

. . . Former President Theodore Roose- 
velt said in 1908: “The development of 
our inland waterways will have results far 
beyond the immediate gain to commerce. 
. . . The improvement of our inland water- 
ways can and should be made to pay for 
itself so far as practicable from the inci- 
dental proceeds from water power and 
other uses.” 

—Gerorce H. PALMER, 

Publisher, Marine News, New York, N.Y. 


Point of piece was that inland water- 
ways improvement at U.S. expense has not 
paid for itself, instead has indirectly paid 
for bargemen’s profits.—Ed. 


Found the story on “Inland Water Wag- 

ons” to be interesting reading. You ae 

opened my eyes in connection with the 
barge-rail controversy. 

—Don SPENCER, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Guts 


Have followed through on your recent 
survey on management labor relations, etc., 
and I just bet you have already found out 
that your novel innovation served this use- 
ful purpose: it has let you know for sure 
just how big or how small some of the 
supposedly “big boys” are who head the 
great industries you have spotlighted. If 
you have applied as a measuring stick the 
true saying “A hit dog hollers”—it didn’t 
take you long to evaluate just how really 
big or just how small these men really are. 
; You or your editors have nothing to 
. 

Remember what the grasshopper said: 
“It takes guts to do that,” when he hit the 
windshield. 

—J. P. Harrison, 
Denton, Texas. 


The evaluation of the managements of 
149 major corporations by Forses [Jan. 1] 
is one of the most courageous articles we 
have read in any magazine at any time. 
Congratulations on an enormous job of re- 
search and then having the fortitude to 
publish it. 

—GerorceE J. Fiscuer, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Poison 


Referring to your article, “Strictly 
Poison” [March 1]: Your article is one of 
many that have been printed and given 


— circulation that are not based on true 
acts. 


Your article seems to imply that pro- 
ducers want to put something over on the 
public, whereas their first consideration is 
public health . . . tolerances in effect are 
ample protection to the consumers. 

The real danger of many articles such 
as yours is the effect it has on consumption 
of fruits and vegetables essential to good 
health. 

I operate a five-acre apple orchard and 
am assisting the tree fruit industries of this 
state in presenting evidence at the hearing. 

—W. E. CHase, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


The article “Strictly Poison” in the 
March 1 issue of Fores is, in my opinion, 
real proof that there is an even greater 
danger than the possible poisoning of crops 
by insecticides; there is the danger of 
poisoning the human mind by articles such 
as this one... . 

I believe Forses has misconstrued the 
facts in giving the impression of sinister 
motives. 

—E. H. Karr, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


... The U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, under the Federal Security Agency, 
has been consistently protecting the rights 
of the consumer. Should any commodity 
be contaminated so that it might be detri- 
mental “to the strong or the weak, to the 
young or the aged, to the sick or the well,” 
it can now be seized. What more do you 
desire? Should a so-called “scientist” make 
a “wild statement,” I do not expect that 
our industry would get a major case of 
“heeby-jeebies.” 

—SAMUEL FRASER, 
Secretary International Apple 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 


We thought your comments were very 
much in line with your reputation for 
careful, conservative opinion, and we 
would not write you at all if it were not 
for the fact there is a possibility that your 
point of view might - oe manent by 
some who are not as familiar with this 
very important subject.as we are. . . 

—Haroip AnciErR, Manager, 
California Grape and 

Tree Fruit League, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Forses said, in part, “Both growers and 
chemical companies want fair tolerance 
residues set,” thinks fruitmen Chase, Karr, 
Fraser may be looking for a worm that 
isn’t there.—Ep. 


Tax oversights 


The U.S. income tax collector exempts 
railroad retirement benefits, but not Army 
veterans’, teachers’, and state employees’ 
retirement benefits; overlooks social secur- 
ity benefits, but not private security bene- 
fits such as annuities. Do you favor such 
discrimination in taxes? 

—WaALTER LEACH, 
Mansfield, Pa. 


Our present tax structure is riddled with 


inequities.—Ed. 


Fifty cent pieces 


It seems to me that in the many con- 
ferences with labor, management has not 
made enough use of this argument: 
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Our dollar is now worth about fifty 
cents; but union labor is now getting twice 
(and more) the number of fifty cent pieces 
in wages. By every rule of fairness, the 
stockholder who has risked his money is 
also entitled to twice the number of fifty 
cent pieces in dividends. 

It takes from $6,000 to $10,000 of in- 
vestment money to create a job for one 
man, and every such investment is a risk. 
There is no investment—absolutely none— 
that is without risk. 

—NAME WITHHELD, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Comment on “Fact and Comment” 


I can’t do without Forses Magazine, 
but a few more of Malcolm Forbes’ articles 
on the Chicago Tribune will make me 
want to give it up.... 

—C. L. CLEAver, 
Grandview, Mo. 


Georgia dogies 


Your recent article, “Tax-Dodging Dog- 
ies,” was very good. We in this section 
think Georgia will some day be the lead- 
ing cattle raising state. 

You advertised our land a little high. 
The statement that a 2,000-acre ranch 
might be bought in Georgia for $310,000 
is a little off. I will tell you that a 2,000- 
acre ranch can be bought for $85,000 or 
less, and this is choice land, not eroded or 
poor soil. 

—R. B. DurHaM, Jr, 
Blakely, Ga. 


Key 


I was pleasantly surprised in reading my 
March 1 Forses to see the story on dis- 
tribution and the recognition you had 
given our engineer, Stokes Tomlin. . . . 

We at Shell feel that possibilities for in- 
creased efficiency and saving in this enor- 
mous phase of our economy is the key to 
progress in the last half of this century. 

—H. L. Curtis, 
Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y. 


Deflation 


This morning an article came to my 
desk for my attention, and at the J one 
of our executives had marked “This is 
good.” I thought that you would be inter- 
ested to know that the article referred to 
was “High-Priced Haggle Masters’ in 
Forses for February 1. 

I concur in Mr. Stessin’s judgment. I 
think that he did a good job in deflating 
some windbags. Congratulations! 

—Wipur R. Hanawa_t, 
Advisor, Human Relations, 
ATF, Inc., Elizabeth, NJ. 


“Hey... Tt 


The statement from the Pacific North- 
west in regard to your “City Cleanups 
article in the Feb. 1 issue is: “Hey, you 
forgot a And we believe we have 4 
story to tell. 

Vi . Your survey indicated that the local 
civic groups did not initiate the city-wide 
cleanup programs, and did not provide the 
leadership to carry through a long-term 
program. We wish to ‘put a plug in f 
Spokane by saying that the local Junior 
Chamber of Commerce oagpues all leader- 
ship, money solicitation efforts, and plan- 
ning for the annual program. 

—Paut E. Carrer, Chairman Communt- 
ity Clean Up Program, Spokane, Wash. 


One plug for Spokane acknowledged. 
—Ed. 
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Is Best For YOU? 


At Last—Impartial Expert “Ratings” 
by 33-Year-Old Forbes Publishing Co. 


WHICH TO BUY—TO AVOID! 


V Various Types of Mutual Funds, with Their 
Advantages and Disadvantages 


V¥ Complete Data on All Mutual Funds, Their 
Methods of Operation, Records of Performance. 


\/ Price, Performance and Dividend Record for 
Each Fund. 


\/ Impartial Evaluation of Each Fund’s Manage- 
ment. 


VV 13 Funds for Long-Range Capital Growth. 
Vv 5 Funds for Income and Relative Security. 


| bins comparative newness of Mutual Funds and their 
phenomenal growth in the past 10 years, explain why 
it is now so important to have the complete, authorita- 
tive data available only in the new Forbes 1950 Guide 
to Mutual Funds. 


Are Mutual Funds the small investors’ big chance for 
capital growth and steady income or are they merely an 
illusion? As you know, Mutual Funds are companies which 
reinvest their stockholders’ funds in a variety of other 
securities. Some Fund portfolios have as many as 100 
or more different issues. There is great opportunity for 
profit—but also some risk. No two funds are alike. 
Some should be avoided. Others are excellent. The pur- 
pose of the new FORBES Manual is to offer a complete, 


ggg reliable guide to the entire field of Mutual 
nds. 


This new Forbes Manual, only one of its kind, gives 
the background and growth record of Investment Com- 
panies in general, methods of operation of the various 
types of Funds. Then, for each Fund you will find: its 
own history, type of fund operated, investment policies, 
extent and type of holdings, statistical record on prices 
and dividends, performance record, expense ratios, PLUS 
an impartial evaluation of its management. 


Imagine the time and work involved in getting com- 
plete data on close to 100 Funds! You couldn't do it 
yourself, and if you sought the help of others, you might 
wonder whether these sources were really impartial. 


This single Forbes Manual gives you all the data in 
quick, convenient form ... and sticks to the facts. 


SAVE $5.00! ORDER TODAY! Send your order 
and remittance today so you can take advantage 
of the pre-publication price of $10. BUT YOU 
MUST ACT AT ONCE. When this limited edi- 


tion is gone, no more will be available. 


Which of These MUTUAL FUNDS 


Affiliated Fund, Inc. 
American Business Shares, Inc. 
Axe-Houghton Fund, Inc. 
Axe-Houghton Fund B, Inc. 
The Bond Fund of Boston, Inc. 
The Bond Investment Trust of 
America 
Boston Fund, Inc. 
Bowling Green Fund, Inc. 
Broad Street Investing Corp. 
Century Shares Trust 
Chemical Fund, Inc. 
Cincinnati Fund, Inc. 
Commonwealth Investment Co. 
Composite Bond & Preferred 
Stock Fund, Inc. 
Concord Fund 
Delaware Fund, Inc. 
Dividend Shares, Inc. 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund 
Equity Fund, Inc. 


Investment Trust of Boston 
Investors Mutual, Inc. 
Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
. Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 
The Johnston Mutual Fund, Inc. 

Keystone Custodian Funds 
Knickerbocker Fund 
John H. Lewis Fund, Inc. 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Managed Funds, Inc. 
Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
Massachusetts Investors Second 

Fund, Inc. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust 
Mutual Fund of Boston 
Mutual Investment Fund, Inc. 
National Investors Corporation 
National Securities Series 
Nation-Wide Securities Co., Inc. 
The Nesbett Fund, Inc. 

New England Fund 
New York Stocks, Inc. 
Fidelity Fund, Inc. Oglethorpe Fund, Inc. 
Fidelity Investment Associates, Puritan Fund, Inc. 

Inc. The George Putnam Fund 
Financial Industrial Fund, Inc. Republic Investors Fund, Inc. 
First Mutual Trust Fund Scudder, Stevens & Clark 
Franklin Custodian Funds, Inc. Fund, Inc. 

Fundamental Investors, Inc. Selected American Shares, Inc. 
Futures, Inc. Shareholders’ Trust of Boston 
Gas Industries Fund, Inc. Sovereign Investors, Inc. 
General Capital Corp. Standard Investment Co., Inc. 
General Investors Trust State Street Investment Corp. 
Group Securities, Inc. Supervised Shares, Inc. 
Growth Industry Shares Television Fund, Inc. 

Haydock Fund, Inc. Texas Fund 

Howe-Plan Fund, Inc. Trusteed Industry Shares 
Hudson Fund, Inc. Wall Street Investing Corp. 
Incorporated Investors Wellington Fund, Inc. 
Institutional Shares, Ltd. Whitehall Fund, Inc. 
Investment Co. of America Wisconsin Investment Co. 











SAVE $5! ORDER TODAY! EDITION LIMITED! 
Partial Table of Contents 
Early History and Cenceptirn SS 





How a Mutual Fund Functions 
Different Types and Objectives 
What a Mutual Fund Offers 
The Cost 
Periodic Payment Plans and 
Dollar Averaging 
A Better Return 
Formula-Timing Plans 
Management 
Explanatory Notes 
Ten Largest Mutual Funds 
Investors Advisory Institute’s 
Recommendations : 
13 Funds for Long-Range 
Capital Growth 
5 for Income and Relative 
Security 


SAVE 33!/;%, ON PUBLICATION PRICE— 
RETURN COUPON WITH REMITTANCE NOW 
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FORBES 1950 
ANNUAL GUIDE TO 


INVESTMENT 
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A Manual on Mutual Funds 

















Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 
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Please enter my order for a copy of “FORBES 1950 ANNUAL 
GUIDE TO MUTUAL FUNDS.” 
Check Choice: 

Enclosed is $10 payment in full (On N. Y.C. Orders Add 2%.) 

I will pay $15 on receipt of material. 

I understand the contents is copyright and cannot be reproduced or 
used as text without the permission of publisher. 
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satisfactory I may return it within 10 days of receipt for full refund 
or cancellation. 
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Thoughts - 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The social fabric of a well-established 
nation is tough stuff. It can be pulled 
around and stretched a considerable 
distance before it breaks. But when the 
final rupture comes, the damage done 
is beyond repair. —H. W. PRENTIs, Jr. 


If you have genius, industry will im- 
prove it; if you have none, industry 
will supply its place. 

—JosHUA REYNOLDs. 


Those who love deeply never grow 
old; they may die of old age, but they 
die young. —ArTHuR WING PINERO. 


Faith in the ability of a leader is of 
slight service unless it be united with 
faith in his justice. 

—Gen. GrorcE W. GoETHALSs. 


Sympathy is never wasted except 
when you give it to yourself. 
—Joun W. Raper. 


_ One man can completely change the 
character of a country, and the industry 
of its people, by dropping a single seed 
in fertile soil—Pror. Joun C. Girrorp. 


Discreetly keep most of your radical 
opinions to yourself. When with people 
be a listener a large part of the time. 
Be considerate in every word and act, 
and resist the tendency to say clever 
things. The best evidence of your cul- 
ture is the tone and temper of your 
conversation. | —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


A society of sheep must in time beget 
a government of wolves. 
—LIsTENER (ENGLAND). 


What you have outside you counts 
less than what you have inside you. 
—B. C. Forses. 


If all the gold in the world were 
melted down into a solid cube it would 
be about the size of an eight-room 
house. If a man got possession of all 
that gold—billions of iden worth, he 
could not buy a friend, character, 
peace of mind, clear conscience, or a 
sense of eternity. 

—CHARLES F. BANNING. 


What makes greatness is starting 
something that lives after you. That is 
what our great of today think and do. 

—Rapx W. Socxman, D.D. 


w 


Principle—particularly moral _princi- 
ple—can never be a weathervane, spin- 
ning around this way and that with 
the shifting winds of expediency. 
Moral principle is a compass—forever 
fixed and forever true—and that is as 
important in business as it is in the 
classroom. —Epwarp R. Lyman. 


Politeness is good nature regulated 
by good sense. —Siwney SMITH. 


To be what we are, and to become 
what we are capable of becoming, is 
the only end of life. 

—BENEDICT SPINOZA. 


American Enterprise 


The power to choose the work I do, 
To grow and have the larger view, 
To and feel that I am free, 
To stand erect, not bow the knee, 
To be no chattel of the State, 

To be the master of my fate, 

To dare, to risk, to lose, to win, 

To make my own career begin, 

To serve the world in my own way, 
To gain in wisdom day by day, 
With hope and zest to climb, to rise, 
I call that “American Enterprise.” 


—TRUMBULL CHEER. 


The possession of facts is knowledge, 
the use of them wisdom, the choice of 
them education. Knowledge is not 
power but knowledge is riches and, like 
them, has its value in the spending. 

—Jupy’s. 


The heart of all problems, whether 
economic, political or social, is a human 
heart. The man comes first, then the 
plan. 

—L. M. Cuarves-Epwarps, D.D. 


Democracy, as I understand it, re- 
quires me to sacrifice myself for the 
masses, not to them. Who knows not 
that if you would save the people, you 
must often oppose them? 

—Joun C. CaLHoun. 


When you talk about your troubles, 
our ailments, your diseases, your 
urts, you give longer life to what 

makes you unhappy. Talking about 
your grievances merely adds to those 
grievances. Give r ition only to 
what you desire. Think and talk 

about the good things that add to your 
enjoyment of your work and life. If 
you don’t talk about your grievances, 
you'll be delighted to find them dis- 
appearing quickly.—THomas Dretr. 


It’s better to lift your spirits with 
prayer than with your elbow. 
—MuTuAL Moments. 


A man never shows his own charac- 
ter so plainly as by the way he por- 
trays another's. —RICHTER. 


Every great man is always being 
helped by everybody; for his gift is to 
get good out of all things and all per- 


sons. —RuskKIN 


Personally I am convinced that man 
cannot thrive indefinitely in the hot- 
house atmosphere we are creating. I 


believe that for permanent survival, he 


must balance science with other quali- 
ties of life, qualities of body and spirit 
as well as those of mind—qualities he 
cannot develop when he lets mechanics 
and luxury insulate him too greatly 
from the earth to which he was born. 

—CHARLES A. LINDBERGH. 


Read not to contradict and confute; 
nor to believe and take for granted; 
nor to find talk and discourse; but to 
weigh and consider.—FRancis BACON. 


I early found out that when I worked 
for myself alone, myself alone worked 
for me, but when I worked for others 
also, others also worked for me. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


When a nation becomes allergic to 
work, it’s on the road to failure. 
—BANKING. 


Do the best you can. The forests 
would be very quiet if all the birds 
were quiet except the best singers. 

—KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. . 


Sent in by C. V. Andersen, 
Newark, N. J. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


A man that hath friends must shew him- 
self friendly; and there is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. 


—Proverss 18:24 
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Medical Science is now waging its greatest fight against cancer 


As the research attack on cancer 
progresses, discoveries are constantly 
being made that offer hope of fur- 
ther gains against this disease. 


Today, if diagnosed early and treat- 
ed promptly and correctly, authorities 
say that seventy-five per cent of 
cancers of the breast, eighty per cent 
of cancers of the mouth, and over 
ninety-five per cent of cancers of the 
skin are curable. Cancer of other 
parts of the body also is being treated 
with greater success, 


Progress in new treatments 


Doctors and other scientists are 
steadily working on the major as- 
pects of cancer. At present, efforts are 
being made to perfect a simple, quick 
test to detect the disease early. One 
such test was recently announced. It 
is based upon the discovery that the 
blood serum of persons with cancer 
has different properties than that of 
normal persons. 


Studies are continuing on the use 
of radioactive isotopes in the hope 
that ways will be found to destroy 
cancer cells without harming normal 
cells. 


Research on the use of specific 
drugs is progressing. Some drugs have 
shown such promise as cancer weap- 
ons, that authorities have predicted 
that the chemical control of the dis- 
ease may be possible. 





The part played by the body’s 
chemical hormones in causing cancer 
is more clearly understood than ever 
before. This may make possible new 
and more effective treatments for 
some types of the disease. 


Equally encouraging are the im- 
provements in surgical techniques. 
Operations that were once considered 
too hazardous may now be performed 
safely. 


Future progress in the fight against 
cancer depends not only upon con- 





The 7 “‘danger signals” 
that you should know 
1. Any lump or thickening, especially 
in the breast, lip, or tongue. 


2. Any irregular or unexplained 

bleeding. 

3. A sore that does not heal, particu- 

larly about the mouth, tongue, or lips. 

4. Noticeable changes in the color or 

size of a wart or mole. 

5. Loss of appetite-or continued in- 

digestion. 

6. Any persistent hoarseness, cough, 

or difficulty in swallowing. 

7. Any persistent change in normal 

elimination. 

Pain is not usually an early symptom 
of cancer 














tinuing scientific research but also 
upon growing public awareness of 
the necessity for early detection and 
treatment. 


Your part in fighting cancer 


In view of the progress being made 
by medical science, annual physical 
examinations are more important 
than ever in safeguarding against 
cancer, especially for those over 
thirty-five years of age. 


Authorities urge everyone to learn 
the “danger signals” of cancer that 
are listed at the left. Fortunately, in 
the majority of cases, they turn out 
to be symptoms of conditions other 
than cancer. However, it’s always 
wise to seek prompt medical atten- 
tion should any of them occur. 


There are still no “quick cures” 
for cancer. The only proved weapons 
which medical science now hasagainst 
this disease are X-rays, radium, and 
surgery—which may be used singly 
or in combination. 


As medicine’s knowledge of cancer 
increases, there is hope that the time 
may not be too far off when the dis- 
ease will yield its secrets and thus 
cease to be a major threat to life. 
Meanwhile, with today’s weapons— 
promptly and properly used—au- 
thorities predict that an ever in- 
creasing number of cancer victims 
may be saved. 











TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit from 
understanding these important facts about cancer. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable for use on your 
bulletin boards. 
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Milk must be cooled quickly after milking, in order 
to lessen the growth of bacteria, and this has led to 
the development of various methods of reducing the 
temperature. On the non-electrified farm the dairy- 
man may make use of a cool springhouse, or natural 
or artificial ice. Where electricity is available, how- 
ever, mechanical refrigeration has become a virtual 
necessity. It might be thought that such an applica- 
tion of refrigeration would entail no particular prob- 
lems, but that is not the case. The milk cooler pre- 
sents its own special conditions of use, and hence 
requires specific, not general, con- 


number of ideas and suggestions. He claims to be | 
the originator of the tank-type cooler, incidentally. 7 
His basic thought was that it should be possible 
to line the tank with non-rusting copper. Then, © 
since copper has the highest heat-conductivity of © 
any commercial metal, he planned to attach the = 
copper cooling coils to the outside of the copper | 
lining. Could we furnish a copper that could be | 
worked easily, yet be sufficiently strong to withstand | 
the inevitable mechanical abuse? 
Problems such as this challenge Revere. We 
worked closely with our customer, 





sideration of those conditions. 

In comparatively recent years 
the tank-type cooler has come 
prominently forward. This con- 
sists of a large tank of water, held 
_ Close to or at freezing temperature 
by mechanical refrigeration. The 
80-lb. cans of warm milk are im- 
mersed in the water until cooled. 
In some models, the tubes or pipes 
through which the refrigerant 
flows are within the tank itself, in 
order to avoid the insulating effect 





investigating the mechanical re | 
quirements of fabrication and of | 
use, and the heat-conductivity | 
needs. Two of our sheet metal spe- 
cialists were assigned to the proj- 
ect, and went to work with their 
staffs. Tests showed that electro- 
lytic copper was not mechanically 
feasible, and eventually a special- 
ly-modified copper was tried and 
found entirely successful. The 
Revere welding department de- 
veloped a fast method of attach- 








of the tank lining if the coils were 
outside. This location of the coils, however, subjects 
them to some possibility of mechanical injury, and 
complicates cleaning. Another problem that has arisen 
in connection with these coolers is the selection of the 
material for the lining. It has to be able to stand not 
only the weight of the cans, but the shocks of drop- 
ping them to the bottom, and, of course, must be made 
watertight. During the war the only practical material 
available was galvanized iron, which rusts quickly 
under such conditions. When restrictions were lifted 
on the use of copper and copper alloys, a large man- 
ufacturer of these coolers came to Revere with a 


ing the Dryseal copper tube to the 
outside of the special copper lining, and the project 
was finished. Today, the manufacturer is selling all he 
can produce of this type of cooler, and, profiting by 
our mutually-developed data, is expanding his use of 
special copper alloys in coolers for other industries. 
Here is a case that is fairly typical, we think, of 
the manner in which American industry works to 
gether as it moves ahead. If you are a manufacturer 
and have an idea whose practical expression may fe 
quire specialized knowledge, why not talk it over 
with your suppliers? You may go much further and 
faster with than without their collaboration. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


De * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








